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NEW WORLDS 


h@ne@N@UES 


WILLISTON WIRT 


books recently, I came across one with this 

strange title: THE FLOOD STORY IS 
TRUE! Curiosity got the better of me, and I 
picked the book up, and leafed it through. Its 
thesis seemed to be that many persons in this 
day and age have called into question the verac- 
ity of the ancient account of the flood, as found 
in the eighth and ninth chapters of the Book 
of Genesis, seeing it simply as an interesting 
bit of folklore from a very primitive era. So the 
author proceeds to show, by delving into the 
early literature of Babylon, Greece and India 
that the record of a great flood is not confined to 
the Old Testament alone, but makes its appear- 
ance in many another ancient document. More- 
over, and this was his clinching argument, re- 
cent archeological excavators in Assyria, con- 
ducting their diggings at extremely low levels, 
have uncovered a broad, thick layer of silt which 
they reason could have been deposited only by 
some great all-extensive flooding of the earth’s 
surface. Therefore, Q. E. D., says the author, any- 
one daring to question the ancient biblical ac- 
count of the flood is simply flying in the face 
of overwhelming evidence to the contrary. THE 
, FLOOD STORY IS TRUE! 

Now, of all such attempts to validate Old Test- 
ament material, this one, it seems to me, is just 
so much wasted effort. For after all, what has 
been gained? From a literal standpoint the story 
of the flood is one of the least satisfactory nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament, inasmuch as it 
pictures God as failing to achieve his objective. 

Let us review the bare details for a moment. 
Briefly, they are these. The human descendents 
‘of Adam and Eve and Cain and Seth, in spite of 
their Godly origin, turned out to be a pretty 
sordid lot. Their ways were wicked, and they 
showed no sign of regeneration and repentance. 
“God saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth” says the Bible record, “and it re- 
pented God that he had made man upon the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart.” So God 
chose Noah, who is described as a “perfect” and 
“complete” man, and confided to him his plan 
to get rid of this offensive population, once and 
for all, and start all over again. As a result, 
Noah began to construct a huge wooden Ark, and 
despite all manner of sarcasm and ridicule from 
his neighbors, he prepared for a very rainy day. 

Finally the rains began, and Noah went on 


I BROWSING through a display of religious 
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board the Ark with his family, and the great 
variety of animals he had assembled. “And the 
rain descended. And the floods came.” And every 
living creature on the earth was drowned in the 
rising waters, save only those in the Ark. 

After many long months, the waters finally 
receded, and when the dove which Noah sent 
forth failed at last to return, the door of the Ark 
was opened, and out came the cream of the hu- 
man crop—the noble family which was to re- 
stock the earth with righteous and God-fearing 
people, and likewise, of course, the animals who 
were to breed a new stock of their kind. So 
far, so good. 

But now comes the amazing sequel which, as I 
intimated, seems to indicate that God failed to 
achieve his purpose. Noah, the “perfect” and 
“complete”? man—the cream of the crop, from 
whom so much was expected, and upon whom so 
much depended, turned out a rank weakling. He 
is revealed as a wine-bibbler, a man with no con- 
trol over his physical appetites. What a come- 
down! What a tragedy! Can’t you just hear some- 
one saying: “It’s human nature, that’s what it 
is! God could create a brand new world, but as 
long as he saw fit to populate it with the seed of 
the old humanity, human nature being what it 
is, no real and lasting good could possibly result.” 

Now, regardless of your belief about the literal 
truth of this flood epic, (and I still remember how 
as a boy I shuddered over Gustav Dore’s vivid 
illustrations of flood victims vainly clutching for 
handholds as the waters sucked and swirled about 
their naked bodies, and wondered why God’s love 
failed to meet that contingency) —regardless of 
the viewpoint you hold with respect to the de- 
tails of that stark narrative, this much is true— 
this much is a parable of life, namely: Men have 
always experienced difficulty in completely dis- 
associating themselves from the old, deeply. in- 
grained evils of the past. Emerson once said: 
“A great licentiousness treads upon the heels of 
a reformation.” 

Consider, for example, what has happened with 
respect to our national experience. We began life 
on this continent with a clean slate, as it were. 
Like Noah, we stepped into an altogether new en- 
vironment. But in governing ourselves, we re- 
sowed the seeds of the same old quarrels and bit- 
ternesses which made life so miserable in the old 
world. Then, in a mighty purge, the 13 colonies 
declared their independence. They appealed to 
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the highest motives—justice, equality, fraternity, 
democracy. They gloried in the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and proclaimed their faith and trust in 
God. Here again was a new world. Here the oppor- 
tunity offered itself to set up a new society which 
would be as near the height of perfection as the 
mind of man could conceive. Yet all the patriot- 
ism in the world cannot bind us today to the fact 
that the perfection we sought, the high ideals we 
professed, are a long, long way from achievement. 
Like Noah we indulged in a drunken orgy of lust 
for money and power and self-aggrandisement. 
We wasted our substance, despoiled our soil, mul- 
tiplied our under-privileged, so that today our 
very freedom is threatened by the licentiousness 
—the laissez-faire behaviour that as a society 
and as a nation we have permitted to exist. 
Consider also what has happened to our re- 
ligious experience. The Mayflower brought to our 
shores a group of people so intent upon establish- 
ing the right of all human beings to worship as 
they privately desired, that they gave up com- 
fortable homes in England and Holland to eke out 
in barren New England a meagre and sickly ex- 
istence. No one guaranteed their food or their 
protection from the Indians. It was sufficient for 
their deepest desires simply to be forever rid of 
the obnoxious authority of a state church, and a 
priest-ridden hierarchy. What have we done with 
this opportunity they sacrificed so much to be- 
queath to us? How have we behaved in this brand 
new environment? Well, we have produced such 
intoxications as Aimee McPherson, Father Divine, 
the Cults of the Swamis, Spiritualism, Astrology, 
and all the rest. We have made profanity so com- 
mon-place that we no longer flinch when we 
hear it in the market-place, or read it in a book 
from the public-library. We no longer gather to- 
gether to pray outside of church walls, or conduct 
family worship. And we crowd our churches to 
capacity no more than twice or three times a year. 
Consider, too, what has happened with: respect 
to our industrial experience. A brand new world 
has been created for us by science and machinery. 
We are almost entirely free from the severe 
drudgeries that burdened our parents and grand- 
parents. We have been provided with new beauty, 
new pleasures, new comforts, we can produce as 
never before all of the goods, all of the food, all 
of the major wants of our entire population. Yet 
with all of this new technological environment, 
the like of which has never before been experi- 
enced, we have more unemployment, more men- 
tal breakdowns, less opportunity and.less wide- 
spread happiness than ever before in our history. 
And consider also what has happened with re- 
spect to our international experience, A world 
which through centuries of strife and through 
example after example of the disillusionizing 
aftermath of despotic regimes and dictatorships, 
had finally in a burst of idealism and goodwill, 
evolved a new conception of the need for a World 
Court of Justice, and a League of Nations—that 
world has been forced virtually to abandon every 
constructive device, every cooperative instrument 
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and go back to reliance upon brute force and 
frightfulness and mass preparation for carnage. 

Yes, indeed, the flood story is true! Not just 
once, but time after time God has permitted a 
new world to come into being. The slate has been 
wiped repeatedly. The stage has been cleared 
again and again. Only man has failed to respond 
properly. Always he has seemed to follow the 
drunken pattern of Noah in his disappointing 
behavior—in his utter unwillingness to rise to the 
new opportunity—the new achievement— the new 
righteousness that is within reach, and which can 


’ be his, if he will only throw off the habits and sins 


and blind animal instincts of the past, and create, 
in keeping with his new estate, a new creature, 
with a new heart and mind and spirit. 

For after all, does not this problem point in- 
escapably to one essential weakness in the set-up 
of life—all the way down the line, the chief fail- 
ure is the human failure, the failure of the human 
individual in each instance to measure up to the 
new conditions, the new life, which is constantly 
being made available for our use and enjoyment. 

I say the flood story is true. Its implications are 
legion. They fill our history books, and permeate 
most of our contemporary life. But thank God, we 
do not have to take our cue from Noah. We have 
a far better guide, namely, Jesus Christ. 

My whole purpose in this sermon is simply to 
point out the contrast between the perils and pit- 
falls that continually await those who base their 
lives and their philosophy or action upon the 
Noah formula, and the values and attainments 
which are in store for those who adopt the plan 
and program of Jesus Christ. For it was the genius 
of his clear mind, that he faced exactly the same 
basic problems that have baffled all men of all 
ages, and that he made of his life a living testi- 
mony to the only sure solution: Thou shalt love. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind and with all thy heart, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
the answer to Noah. There is the answer to 
those who think that human nature must always 
be weak and cowardly. There is the answer to 
the world’s bafflement, and to our aggravation 
over the present state of world affairs. 

Oh, I know—vwe term our civilization a Chris- 
tian civilization, and we are accustomed to speak 
of the civilized nations as Christian nations, but 
in very truth, Christianity in its essential reality 
has never been widely practiced, and has never 
become identified with national policy, any- 
where. The breakdown we are involved in today 
is not a breakdown of Christianity. It is Noah, 
back in the center of the picture again. It is the 
failure of human character, in a new and ex- 
ceedingly complex environment. 

Today, more than ever we need to recognize 
the truth with respect to these two alternatives: 
Christ’s acceptance of moral responsibility, and 
Noah’s rejection of it. For we face, as never be- 
fore, a whole new world. 

Can we become aware today that the thing of 

(Continued on page 153) 
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SONG IN THE CHAPEL 


M. F. THURSTON 


} | UCH has been written about the place 
of music in the formal church service, 
and perhaps that subject has been fairly 

well covered. But while the place of music in the 
other less formal and more intimate services 
has not been altogether neglected, it is a ques- 
tion whether either in print or in practice suffi- 
cient attention has been paid to this most im- 
portant phase of worship and devotion in the 
prayer meeting, the opening exercises of the Sun- 
day School, or young people’s services. All too 
often, in the church program and the church or- 
ganization the matter is left merely to chance, 
and, being left to chance, is only by chance sat- 
isfactorily taken care of. 

In far too many cases the singing in such serv- 
ices seems to be regarded as a hurdle to be gotten 
over before the serious business of the meeting 
is undertaken. To an increasing extent, church 
schools, to take but one example, are either dis- 
pensing with opening worship altogether, or 
reducing it to merely perfunctory opening exer- 
cises. Yet song is the soul of worship; it is the 
only part of the service in which every one or 
almost everyone can take active part. Prayer may 
be silent, but song is necessarily vocal. If song 
dies, worship is dying; if song is a living min- 
istry, it bears the souls of those who are gathered 
together into the very presence of the Most High. 
But it is all too seldom that song really stirs and 
moves us in this fashion. 

The difficulty lies partly in the carelessness or 
perfunctoriness with which this part of the serv- 


»ice is conducted, not only in the more intimate 


gatherings but in the regular church service. 
The service of song needs to be as carefully 
planned, as thoughtfully and prayerfully con- 
structed, and as much an integral part of the 
service as an elaborate sermon, or any other part 
of the program in question. Contrast this with 
what often happens. Even in the regular service, 


the closing hymn is frequently discarded on the 
spur of the moment, only to permit a man who 
has already talked too long to talk still longer, 
and thus unfortunately blur the effect of the 


really good sermon he has already preached. And 
in the less formal services the case of music is 
often still worse. 

In the other services it all too frequently hap- 
pens that the minister, or the Sunday School 
superintendent, or other leader, comes a little 
late into the assembly room, carelessly leafs over 
the hymnal, and gives out a hymn almost at ran- 
dom, perhaps first consulting with the pianist on 
the usability of certain numbers, but often fail- 


‘ing in this elementary precaution. After all, 


spiritual leaders, no matter how spiritual or tal- 
ented as speakers, are seldom schooled in the 
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mysteries of music and particularly in the limi- 
tations of the average singing voice; and singing 
which is not easily done is seldom either good 
singing or a source of spiritual uplift. 

Sometimes the lack of planning takes the form 
of leaving to the members of the group the choice 
of most of the songs used. While this may be 
helpful and proper when the tone of the meeting 
is already clearly set by its subject or its general 
character, there is not a little danger that the 
group will make its selections at random, without 
any thought of their special appropriateness to 
the occasion. If the leader himself cares so little 
about what songs are sung as to shirk their selec- 
tion, the assembly will take its cue from that 
attitude, and neither care nor really know and 
feel what songs it is singing. Offhand selection 
of hymns will almost infallibly result in offhand 
singing, with no depth of feeling and no spiritual 
uplift. 

This sort of procedure also results in another 
condition unfavorable to real worship in song. 
Strange as it may seem, this is the selection of 
too large a number of familiar hymns “the old 
favorites,” so-called. The present writer would 
not decry the value of familiarity, and no one 
loves the old songs more than he; but even the 
best hymns fail of their deepest spiritual effect, 
if sung too often. Familiarity carried too far 
breeds (if not contempt) at least distaste. “Why 
are we everlastingly singing those old hymns, 
never any new ones?” The protest usually comes 
to be sure, from the younger people; but after 
all the strength of the church in the future de- 
pends upon the young, not the old, and even the 
young will love the old favorites if they are not 
sung too often. 

Even where the extreme reaction of distaste 
and desire for change does not result, too familiar 
hymns often fall far short of their full effective- 
ness, well liked though they may be, merely be- 
cause it is not necessary for the singers to pay 
much attention to either words or music. An in- 
teresting example of this was afforded the writer 
as pianist and musical director of a Men’s Bible 
Class, when the men of the class on Sunday 
morning sang three unfamiliar hymns with spirit 
ahd feeling, but failed utterly to make the fam- 
jliar “Onward, Christian Soldiers” more than a 
merely mechanical thing, instead of the mag- 
nificent picture of a forward moving; conquering 
religion which its stirring words and pulsing 
rhythm make it capable of painting on the can- 
cas of the emotions. 

As has already been pointed out, chance or 
careless selection of hymns also frequently results 
in the choice of numbers which, for the average 
voice, are absolutely unsingable; or which present 
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such musical difficulties for all except trained 
singers as to make them unsuitable for general 
use. On the other hand, beautiful, singable melo- 
dies which splendidly fit the words to which they 
are set are passed by, because it is the business 
of no one musically trained and of deep and true 
religious feeling to see that they are known and 
sung. The resources of the hymnal have, perhaps, 
not been half utilized, merely because they are 
not known. Yet it frequently happens that the 
pastor or pianist, or someone else, becomes con- 
vinced that a new songbook is needed; a new 
book to permit the learning of some new hymns, 
and to put some life into the singing. Too fre- 
quently this is taken to mean jazzing up the music 
—popular and faster moving rhythms, and the 
like; and a much inferior book is substituted. 

Frequently too, the book used in the prayer 
meeting or Sunday School, or perhaps for the 
young people’s meetings, and the less formal 
evening service which some churches prefer, is 
chosen without any reference or relation to the 
book used in the morning service; with the result 
that even if new songs are learned, they can func- 
tion only in a very limited way. In the more 
formal morning service it is not generally pos- 
sible to introduce new hymns and have them 
sung well unless there is a good chorus choir and 
competent direction. Hence, here too, the sing- 
ing tends to be restricted to the limited range 
with which the congregation happens to he 
familiar. 

This situation could be avoided, if in the other 
services new hymns, a large proportion of which 
were also to be found in the church hymnal were 
constantly being learned. Some may object that 
this would tend to turn the Sunday School, the 
prayer meeting, or the young people’s meeting 
into a singing school, and take away from the 
spirituality of the worship. This danger is very 


much over-emphasized. All that is necessary is 
the occasional introduction of a new hymn 
among the old ones without even suggesting that 
it is new. If someone with a good voice and a 
feeling for the spiritual meaning of the hymn 
will merely stand before the assembly and in- 
terpret it in his singing; or if the pianist or 
organist will make his playing of it something 
more than a mere hammering out of the rhythm, 
it will probably be sung well and with feeling the 
first time it is tried, provided, of course, that 
it is reasonably singable. No ballyhoo, no tricks 
of having the women sing this and the men sing 
that and all together sing a third stanza are 
necessary. But definite leadership is required. 
This can be provided, even though the leader 
uses a baton in a dignified and unobtrusive 
fashion which will not detract from the spirit- 
uality of the singing. In fact, it can be made to 
add to it, by causing the group to sing in such 
a way as to feel and interpret to themselves and 
to others the significance of the words and music. 

The solution for the problems of song and the 
singers in the smaller gatherings of the church 
seems to demand a higher regard for the service 
of song and the stressing and dignifying of its 
function as an integral and necessary part of 
worship. This demands of the leader, whether 
the pastor or some one else, the more careful 
selection of hymns, made prior to the meeting, 
and with due reference to its subject; the defi- 
nite leading of the song service by a person who 
is qualified both musically and spiritually; the 
quiet introduction and singing of new hymns, at 
least some of which can function in the more 
formal service. This involves the selection of 
books for the two types of service which will 
have considerable common material as well as 
hymns especially adapted to the separate uses 
of children, young people, or adults. 


WHSEO@CIMIE Tale SIWANIGINS 


S. PAUL WEAVER 


strangers in attendance at the Sunday 

services of the churches are not made 
welcome that when one finds the contrary to be 
the case he is not apt soon to forget the ex- 
perience. 

Several years ago while on a summer vacation 
to the New England states with my family, we 
spent a Sunday in New York City. We attended 
services in the morning in one of the oldest 
churches in the city, and one that is known 


O= so often hears the criticism that 
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throughout the Christian world. It has had 
several of America’s greatest preachers for its 
ministers. 

As we entered the foyer we were greeted by an 
elderly gentleman in clerical garb. Later we were 
informed that he was the associate minister. He 
was friendly and courteous and made us feel 
perfectly at ease and at home. 

After greeting my wife and me, he turned to 
our two children, Vivian eight, and Buddy five, 
and after asking them their names, said, “We're 
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jad to have you and your parents with us to- 
ay, Vivian and Buddy, and hope you will enjoy 
he service.” With a smile we passed on into the 
dace of worship. 

A friendly young man very courteously took 
‘s to a pew quite near the front and toward the 
‘enter. The music was inspiring and the guest 
‘reacher for the day brought us a soul-stirring 
ermon that brought God near, we believe, to 
‘very worshipper present. Possibly the welcome 
|t the door had helped to prepare us for the 
aour of communion and meditation far more 
than we suspected. 

With the pronouncing of the benediction, and 
‘he strains of the organ postlude sweeping rev- 
-srently and cheeringly through the sanctuary, 
‘we with three or four hundred other worship- 
ers slowly moved toward the doors. There was 
ou spirit of friendliness and neighborliness among 
she people that is far too often missing in 
‘shurches. Smiles played upon faces, and a holy 
joy was radiated by old and young alike, as 
shough they had seen Him who is joy, and peace 
and love. No one could feel that they were alone 
inere. 

Once again, as we entered the foyer, we saw 


our friend, the associate minister, only this time 
he was bidding the worshippers Godspeed—a 
second benediction—as they left the House of 
God. We didn’t expect that he would notice us, 
but his quick eye detected us slipping quietly 
away, and coming over where we were he took 
the children by the hand and smilingly said, 
“We hope you'll come again, Vivian and Buddy, 
and be sure to bring mother and Daddy with 
you.” Then a word to us and he was giving at- 
tention to some one else. 

I guess our surprise at hearing him give the 
names of our children was written all over our 
faces, for a friendly woman stepped up to us 
and shaking hands, said, “Isn’t he wonderful? 
He always notices the children and remembers 
their names.” 

Yes, he was wonderful, and I know that he 
won four hearts to himself and his church that 
day, and if ever again we spend a Sunday in that 
city we shall certainly attend his church. If our 
elderly and congenial friend is no longer there 
to greet us, we shall be just a bit sad, but there 
will be a fragrance in the foyer and the sanc- 
tuary just the same—the fragrance of a sweet 
and blessed memory. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 


CHAPLAIN MILTON O. BEEBE 


f 


‘While there may be division of conviction on 


the fact that the Army employs Chaplains, there can 


be none on the related fact of need for spiritual nurture in the rank and file of soldiery. With sturdy 
directness and conviction, Chaplain Milton O. Beebe presents his work in a manner which just might 


contain suggestion for some of us who 


\  fxsiaes proud of his record, a spiritually 
short-sighted chaplain said to his military 
superior, “Sir, I am sure I have conducted 

more religious services, this month, than any 
chaplain in the Corps Area.” The reply was, 
“Have they been only services or have they been 
real occasions of worship?” The chaplain did 
not know the answer. There is a world of differ- 
ence between the mechanical procedure of con- 
ducting a religious service and the art of creating 
an occasion of worship. The two are as far apart 
as the poles. They have very little in common. In 

_ theory they may hold the same objective, but the 

philosophies underlying the two procedures differ 

widely. Accordingly, the results attained will 
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fail to reco 
Peace and a machine of War. At any rate here is a sound word on Public 


gnize possible compatibility between a Gospel .of 


Worship we need to hear. 
—Editors. 


never be the same. 

What is worship? Some one has defined it as 
being “the human reach for God.” That is in- 
adequate but that idea carries certain elements 
of a true definition. Underhill says, “Worship, 
in all its grades and kinds, is the response of the 
creature to the Eternal.” Tippy and Kern have 
defined it thus, “When the spirit of man rises 
to meet the spirit of the living God, that is wor- 
ship.” Perhaps a definition more apt for our 
purposes would be: “Pyblic worship—is the open, 
public presentation of hearts which consciously 
come for prayer.” These definitions may all be 
faulty, but they present an idea of what is neces- 
sary to worship—a something that never has 
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been and never can be a factor in the mechanical 
procedure of merely conducting a service. The 
former is a social situation in which numbers 
of people share, while the latter is an occasion in 
which the clergyman merely performs individ- 
ually and alone before a group. This shared expe- 
rience seems to be one of the vital elements in 
real worship. 

Perhaps the difference between a service and 
an occasion of worship can be best described 
in terms of their basic philosophies. The so-called 
non-conformist churches have _ deliberately 
steered away from liturgies and ritualistic ele- 
ments in public worship. By so doing do they 
not place major emphasis upon ministerial pro- 
nouncements rather than the creation of an oc- 
casion in which those who gather can find and 
know God? The motto that most non-conformist 
clergymen have come to accept is that “A preach- 
er’s first duty is to preach.” Generally, that 
preaching has been well done and the greatest 
preachers that the world has produced have 
usually come from such churches. They have 
stressed instruction and informality as being pri- 
mary essentials in worship. Too frequently re- 
ligious services have been reduced to the plane 
of what is known as “a song service” with “a 
message” given by the clergyman or the chap- 
lain. Naturally as people do not want to be 
“preached at,’ the attendance is often pitifully 
small. 

Congregations have been increased in size by 
mechanical contrivances such as motion pictures, 
with the result that a congregation is “rounded 
up” that will endure the service for the sake of 
the show. That procedure may not be wholly bad 
in its remote end but it is not especially worship- 
ful. A chaplain on foreign service once announced 
his “song service” and his sermon subject, “The 
Witness of the Spirit,” which was to be followed, 
immediately after the benediction, with an en- 
tertainment including a hula dance. It is per- 
fectly reasonable to presume that there were 
very few elements of worship in that service. 
Amusement was the keynote and not the human 
reach for divine fellowship. As worship, that serv- 
ice was worse than a waste of time, because it 
must have convinced a thousand people of the 
narrow spiritual development of the chaplain 
who advertised and offered such a performance 
to his soldier constituents in lieu of an occasion 
of genuine worship. 

Services that are too informal defeat the idea 
of worship. The congregation gathers in a hap- 
hazard fashion, after the dining room or day 
room has been transformed into something that 
satisfies the chaplain as a place fit for his public 
religious performance. With disorder, indiffer- 
ence, poor singing on the part of the congregation 
and a poorer effort in “preaching” by the clergy- 
man, needy human souls do not reach God, and 
they leave at the end of an hour or so, with the 
conviction that church-going is quite as futile as 
they were sure it was going to be. 

It is to be regretted that not every chaplain 
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has a splendidly appointed house of worship to 
symbolize the place that religions should have 
in every life and to house the activities that come 
under his direction. He cannot be held respon- 


sible for that condition. Every chaplain, however, | 


has some sort of place in which to conduct his 
service and by ingenuity and hard work he can 
convert it into a place that is suitable for his 
activities. Choirs can be organized, orders of 
worship that will help men to come close to God 
can be created or found and occasions of worship 
can be established that will be meaningful and 
satisfying. 

Worship is certainly something more than 
habit or routine. Worship is never accidental. 
It is both a procedure and a goal. It is the most 
vital force in religion. It is highly intelligent and 
is accomplished only when spiritual processes are 
actively employed. When the worshiper obtains 
contact with God it is because he has consciously 
sought that relationship and because others have 
shared in creating an occasion that made it pos- 
sible. 

Some one has said that Christianity contains 
elements of unchristian selfishness. True, men 
are concerned about their own souls. They spend 
much time and effort in worship that they may 
have a personal contact with God. They have a 
selfish satisfaction in the exercise of their reli- 
gious talents, but the ultimate result is such that 
they go out into life to serve—to minister to 
others, to lift up the fallen and to touch the lives 
of others helpfully. The purpose of the minister 
and priest is to employ their talents as specialists 
in worship so as to fire those who participate in 
their services with a desire to illustrate and prop- 
agate the high principles of Jesus. Certainly that 
is the purpose of chaplains in the military service, 
and unless they fulfill that mission they have 
no right to the commissions that have been be- 
stowed upon them. 

What are the elements that must be realized 
before men can be said to worship? It certainly 
would not be possible to establish a list that 
would satisfy every mind, but may we not enu- 
merate the following as meeting general accept- 
ance: 

Humility, Confession, Assurance, Praise, Ex- 
altation, Consecration, Instrucion and Peace. 

The order in which these elements appear is 
not insisted upon, although it indicates a progres- 
sive development. That order can be changed 
somewhat without doing violence to an occasion 
of worship, and additional elements may be in- 
cluded, more especially in those worship occasions 
that center in the sacraments. 

To create a series of emotional experiences in 
the worshipper, such as are indicated above, an 
occasion of worship must be shared, dignified, 
beautiful, natural and intelligent. It must stir 
the imagination and appreciation of the wor- 
shiper, both as the occasion and the object of 
his worship. 

Consider the matter of a proper setting for an 

(Continued on page 152) 
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THE HUMAN CITY—AND THE 
DIVINE CHRIST! 


FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


(A program of services for Holy Week) 


Explanation:—This program centers aroun 


d the thought of Jerusalem as a city symbolic of the 


human world. Jesus visits this city and emphasizes in his visit those things in the city which offer 
some avenues of hope for the city. We find the Jerusalem of yesterday to be essentially the same 
as the cities of today. The first element of hope for that city is found in some one individual who 


cares deeply. A second element is found in the home, a third in friendship, 
sacrifice; and the enduring hope for the city is found in the limited 


a fourth in individual 
group of people who live 


with a consciousness of the eternal qualities of Christ. 


Palm Sunday Service 


Supyect: “The Human City.” 

Text: “He set his face to go to Jerusalem.”— 
Luke 9:51. 

SUBJECT MATERIAL: In approaching Jerusalem, 
Jesus came to a city symbolic in his day, as now, 
of all the human qualities of this world. It was 
and is a city torn by race hatred. Of old there 
was hatred between Jew and Samaritan and 
Gentile. Today it is between Jew and Arab and 
Gentile. It was, and is today, a city rent apart 
by political intrigue. In Jesus’ time this involved 
the Jews seeking to throw off the yoke of Rome; 
and the machinations of the Roman court, seek- 
ing to keep power through winning the favor of 
the “right people,” and ready to crush out life at 
every sign of revolt. Today it centers in the des- 
perate and bloody political conflict between the 
Arab with his burning ambition for independ- 
ence; the Jew with his deep seated longing for 
a national homeland; and the modern Western 
empire represented now by the British govern- 
ment. It was and is a city distraught by religious 
bickering. Of old it involved the petty quarrels 
and supercilious qualities of smug, traditional 


_ Judaism, in conflict with the “inferior” other 


Gods. Today it is a struggle between orthodox 
Judaism, superstitious Islam, and the paganized 
Christianity of Palestine. 

This city rejected Jesus in his time. It would 
do so today. Receiving Him with great acclaim, 
it would soon crucify Him when it discovered 
that it could not use Him for its own purposes. 
And yet it is eternally true that the first hope of 
the city is found in some godly, courageous, 
idealistic individual who cares enough to make 
the effort to shake the city out of its com- 
placency. 


Service for Wednesday evening 


Sussect: “The Home—Hope of the City.” 
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Text: “He went out unto Bethany.’—Mark pa kea ble 
SUBJECT MATERIAL: Indications are that Jesus 
spent his “quiet day” at the home He loved in 
Bethany. Doubtless understanding the strength 
that had come to Him from His own home, and 
knowing the important place of the home in the 
human city as a social center and a garden of 
idealism, He chose to spend these hours in 
Bethany. Here He found peace and refreshment. 
His visit emphasizes the regard He held for the 
home as an institution. 

Modern surveys have indicated clearly the 
importance of the home in building Chris- 
tian character. Colleges and universities and 
churches, taking up the challenge, are intro- 
ducing classes in home building. Today, as yes- 
terday, the home is one of the important ele- 
ments of hope for the city. (There is plenty of 
material available which may be used in stress- 
ing the importance of the home.) 


Thursday Night Service 


Supsect: “Friendship—Hope of the. City.” 

Text: “Ye are my friends.’—John 15:14. 

SUBJECT MATERIAL: Most churches will use this 
Thursday evening for a Communion service 
memorializing the meal which Jesus and his dis- 
ciples ate together in the Upper Room. There is 
no better opportunity than this to remember 
something of the importance of friendship in life 
and the tremendously influential part which 
friendship plays in shaping the character of the 
city. The basis on which friendship is formed is 
a foundation stone in the guarding wall of the 
city. If that basis of friendship is weak, as with 
the street corner gang founded upon the follies 
and foibles of a wild west story and motion pic- 
ture romancing, then the city wall will crumble. 
If it is founded upon some such high idealism as 
that which held Jesus and His Disciples in their 
strong circle of friendship, then the city will be 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Oratorical Myopia 


RATORICAL myopia, as any other, may 
() be explained but it is somewhat difficult 
to justify and never more so than when it 
crops out in addressing the youth of the church. 
The little editorial comment from the Marietta 
College paper rushed me back over more years 
than seem possible and I could see “Doc,” half 
attired as he prepared for a late bed, imitating 
the talk and gestures of the noted divine who 
gave the morning chapel talk that day. Not only 
was it an accurate, if ludicrous and comic bur- 
lesque on that particular talk, it was just as ac- 
curate and just as ludicrous a burlesque on nine 
out of every ten chapel talks to which the student 
body had been subjected over the school year, for 
they seemed all cut from the same goods, on the 
same pattern. In those days one could and did an- 
ticipate what form and content such talks had, 
with a degree of detail which would have un- 
settled the speaker for the day, had he known. 
It seems, as I read the comment of the Mariet- 
tans that while times change and we with time, 
chapel talks run on unchanging except in more 
or less rare instance when, as when the able Doc- 
tor William Tait Paterson spoke, the students 
were inclined to remark, “in fact it was so sane 
that we would almost be inclined to call it a mes- 
sage.” 

But hear a bit further the honest reaction of 
the students, not only of Marietta but of the av- 
erage college group who are called upon to 
listen to the chapel talks of this day. “‘The verbal 
gymnastics and flashy, lightweight ramblings of 
several recent, highly publicized speakers have 
been more than faintly irritating. Notable among 
these was the series of talks by Dr. ............ 
of Such talks are always of ques- 
tionable value and of doubtful taste. Dr. ........ | 
in addition, took advantage of his subject to 
cater to the cheap and sensational affinities of 
the average audience. In the same category comes 
Dr ingore Students expected a sound speech 
if somewhat dull. We received interminable pat- 
ter of jokes and psychological half-truths from 
this anecdotard.” 

“In direct contrast came the quiet forcefulness 
of Rev. Paterson who spoke with remarkable re- 
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straint and with no desire to pander to John 
Student. Among his thought provoking words 
were these, ‘When youth begins to inquire into 
the meaning of life the first answer is too often 
taken for the truth—the answer to life’s problems 
is in the end.’” 

And these, the youth of today, are they whose 
direction we challenge, whose reason we doubt, 
whose integrity and earnestness of character we 
have given up as lost. 

Don’t sell American church youth short. The 
one who does is selling only himself. There is no 
more observant, analytical, comprehending group 
than one found in a college chapel. There a 
speaker should be at his best or not at all. 


: jet 


Preacher or Pastor 


ECENTLY THE EXPOSITOR carried a 
Ro article by a layman commenting on 
a letter of his pastor in which the pastor 
asked that “we get. the people back into the 
church where we can preach to them.” Construc- 
tive criticism is always good, when intelligently 
given. Criticism merely for the sake of criticism 
is always bad, for it adds nothing of value and 
destroys both that which is being done, and the 
morale without which nothing can be attempted. 
But the layman in question has put his finger 
on something which needs reconsideration. The 
idea that we must get people back to church 
where we can preach to them is the cry of a min- 
istry that has lost perspective, as well as 4n un- 
derstanding of its mission. 

One of the glories of the Protestant Church, as 
well as one of its most pronounced weaknesses, 
has been its emphasis on preaching the Word. It 
has been, and still is, a glory when the preaching 
deals with instruction concerning God’s revela- 
tion and the moral living without which life is 
degraded. It is a weakness when the preaching 
becomes the supreme endeavor of worship, or 
an attempt to worship. 

We have, in many ages, glorified the preacher 
beyond proper value. We have endowed lectures 
on mere preaching. Sermons and sermonizing 
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have, in many cases, become the chief end and 
aim of the clergy. But a sermon is not an end 
‘in itself. Unless a sermon finds its logical 
conclusion in action it has no real value. It may 
be good entertainment; it may enhance the ego 
of the preacher; but unless it produces Christian 
fruit it serves no useful purpose. Preaching today 
must undergo a change as the result of a restudy 
concerning its true function. 

As soon as the body of believers consider their 
main function to be a passive one, the life of the 
congregation has ceased. The worship function 
should receive greater emphasis. What folk need, 
even before the brilliant sermon, is an awareness 
of God. 

To consider the preaching function as the chief 
work of the clergyman is to forget that which 
should be engraved before the eyes of all Chris- 
tian leaders: “I came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” To neglect the pastoral function 
is to miss the real opporunity. Of the preacher 
we have enough; of the pastor we have a great 
need. The greatest loss suffered by the Protestant 
Church of recent years is the loss of confidence 
on the part of the people in their clergyman 
as a pastor. 

Sermons are soon forgot. It was Jesus’ min- 
istry more than His teachings which im- 
pressed men. “Ye are my friends.” When the cler- 
gyman is the friend of his people he is their pas- 
tor. And the pastor’s function endures through 
the years. “Greater love hath no man than this; 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.”— 
W.R.S. 


Border Fires 


ITH international borders what they 

\\) are these days—parade grounds upon 

; which to display military might and 
‘magnitude for the enlightenment, if not the 
actual dismay of the neighbors beyond the bor- 

der, a delightfully refreshing significance at- 

taches to an incident which occurred on a fort- 

less, unguarded, international border over three 

thousand miles long. - 

Forest fires raged in both Manitoba and north- 
ern Minnesota. Sergeant G. W. Watts of the 
125th Field Artillery and his men were fighting 

fires on U. S. territory when word came that 

fire threatened the inhabitants of a small vil- 
lage near Middleboro, Manitoba. Washington was 
far away. Too far for diplomatic contacts and 
official orders. Watts and a group of his men, 
took four army trucks and succeeded in rescuing 
seventy five persons who, had he not “invaded 
Canada,” would have been lost. 

Manitoba’s Director of Mines and Forests, in a 
letter to Sergeant Watts’ superior, thanked the 
American troops for entering Canada as they 
did and for saving lives. 

There is a border line between Christianity 
and paganism quite as distinct, quite as actual as 
that that separates Canada and the U. S. Fires 
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rage on both sides. And still there are some who 
cry, “Save our own. Let the others take care of 
themselves.” When Christianity ceases to be mis- 
sionary, even to the extent of crossing over into 
other lands, at that moment it ceases to be 
Christianity and might as well forget its own, 
for it will have nothing for them. 


A Few Words 


1. If all laws were strictly enforced, ministers 
would do much of their pastoral work in the jail. 

2. The 10 Commandments are not thistledown 
to be blown away by any puff of scientific wind. 

3. The little girl who said her parents were 
Seventh Day Absentists, was describing a new 
denomination which has many followers. 

4. It does not add to the influence of the Bible 
to have it used as a fetish in a court room, “Where 
a pagan clerk administers a blasphemous oath 
to a wily gangster in the presence of a corrupt 
judge so that shyster lawyers can provide legal 
acrobatics for a tabloid public.” 

—Charles F. Banning. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Hate the sin but love the sinner. 

If you know the Author you will love His Book. 

Meditation is mental mastication. 

Charity begins at home but should not be con- 
fined there. 

There is a mighty “GO” in the word “GOS- 
PEL.” 

The door of opportunity is marked “PUSH.” 

God’s best gifts are opportunities, not things. 

You can keep the iron hot by continual striking. 

Peace and pride cannot live under the same 
roof. 

Giving thanks means little unless you are liv- 
ing thanks. 

Cry “God be praised” as often as “God be merci- 
ful.” 

A philosopher on tip-toe sees less than a Chris- 
tian on his knees. 

You can see more of God with your eyes shut 
than open. 

Better a heart without words than words with- 
out a heart. 

One climbs the heights on his knees. 


READ: BIBLE 
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Drama in Religion 

“The one feature that draws the largest eve- 
ning congregation,” says W. J. McCullough, Pas- 
tor Emmanuel Baptist Church, Schenectady, “is 
a good play. Much work, study, and time on the 
part of director and cast are necessary, which 
enlists the cooperation and interest of the entire 
membership.” 

There are many excellent suggestions available 
for the asking, from your denominational head- 
quarters, Drama Publishers, and through the 
advertising department of The Expositor. Plan 
now for Holy Week. 

e 


A Weekly Night of Prayer Through Lent 

People come to the Churches through a sense of 
need, which they believe the Church can fill. A 
weekly night of prayer will help them to realize 
the Fatherhood of God, and the meaning of the 
Cross in the life of man. Appoint a committee, 
and permit them to plan the night of Prayer. 


Infant Dedication During Holy Week 

Many pastors invite parents to present infants 
for baptism during Holy Week, or on Easter Sun- 
day, merely through a printed notice in the 
weekly Church bulletin or Pastoral Letter. 

Preparation for this step is required, and 
should be planned for during the Lenten season. 
Parents should be invited to attend classes of in- 
struction regarding the meaning of Baptism. 
Baptism has a meaning both to the child and the 
parents. The responsibility for early Christian 
teaching of children rests with the parents. Most 
parents alert enough to present children for 
dedication to the Christian life will welcome the 
opportunity of attending instruction periods. 


. 


Easter Decorations 

Flowers for Easter decoration in both the 
Church and the Sunday School rooms have be- 
come an accepted part of the Easter service in 
most Congregations. 

Appoint your committee NOW, and place the 
task in their hands. Members of the Church know 
who is interested in this phase of the work, they 
know who can afford to join in, and the best 
source for securing flowers. As pastor and Lenten 
preacher, there is enough to do without soliciting 
for a flower fund. Members find time for personal 
decoration for Easter, and they will take pride 
in an appropriately decorated Church. 


The Key to Your Lenten Invitation 
“Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled” 


“Let not your heart be troubled: believe in God, 
believe also in me. 
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In my Father’s house are many mansions; if 
it were not so, I would have told you; for I go 
to prepare a place for you. 

And if I go and prepare a place for you, I. come 
again, and will receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also. 

And whither I go, ye know the way. 

Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; how know we the way? 

Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life; no one cometh unto the 
Father, but by me. 

If ye had known me, ye would have known my 
Father also: from henceforth ye know him, and 
have seen him.”—St. John 14:1-8. 


Strength for the Soul 
By Clarence N. Wright, Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. 
The Scripture for March: The Gospel 
According to Matthew 


The Gospel of Matthew is said to be read more 
than any other book in the world. Not much is 
known about its human author. It is commonly 
supposed that he was the apostle Matthew 
(sometimes called Levi) . 

That the writer supplemented his own personal 
observations with Mark’s gospel, which was no 
doubt available to him as he wrote, can hardly 
be questioned. It is believed that he also had ac- 
cess to a compilation of the “Sayings of Jesus,” 
indeed, many authorities believe that the apostle 
Matthew’s sole contribution to the gospel which 
bears his name was this collection of our Lord’s 
“Sayings.” 

Be that as it may, the gospel obviously intended 
primarily for the Jews. It abounds in quotations 
from the Old Testament, through which the 
writer attempted to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah Whose coming was foretold in the an- 
cient prophecies, but Whose mission was not 
nationalistic in the sense which the Jews ex- 
pected. Jesus had been rejected by the Jewish na- 
tion, largely because He had failed to conform to 
the preconceived idea that the Messiah was to be 
a political deliverer. On the other hand, the 
Greeks throughout the Roman Empire had read- 
ily accepted Him and made Him their own. And 
now, as the culmination of the Jewish Wars (66- 
70 A.D.), Jerusalem had fallen! In this catastro- 
phe the writer of this gospel sees God’s answer to 
the Jewish nation for their rejection of the Mes- 
siah. Jesus was, after all, the Messiah of the 
prophets, and the writer, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, proceeds in forceful words to prove the 
point, showing that God had rejected Israel be- 
cause of its rejection of the Messiah. 

The gospel quotes Jesus’ discourses at great 
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length, and is especially rich in parables. 


The Hymn for March: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

This stately hymn is one of the best known and 
most widely used in English Hymnology. It com- 
bines the work of one of the best known poets 
with that of one of the best known composers of 
the 19th Century. 

Bishop Reginald Heber (1783-1826), the au- 
thor, was one of the great intellectual and spirit- 
ual leaders of England in his day. In 1822 he was 
made Bishop of Calcutta, at which time he for- 
sook his literary work in order to give himself 
unreservedly to his missionary tasks. In addition 
to this hymn of the Holy Trinity, he wrote such 
greatly beloved hymns as “From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War,” and “Brightest and Best of the Sons of the 
Morning.” 

John B. Dykes (1823-1876), the composer, was 
an infant prodigy who did not fade out when 
maturity overtook him. His musical career started 
at the tender age of ten, when he played the 
organ in his father’s church at Hull, England. He 
became a clergyman in the Anglican Church, 
and had a notable pastorate at Durham, but his 
fame rests primarily upon the 300 hymn tunes 
which he composed. Twenty-five of these are in- 
cluded in the Church Hymnal—far more than 
any other composer has contributed to this vol- 
ume. 

e 


For Grateful Discipleship 

Almighty God, who hast given thine only Son 
to be unto us both a sacrifice for sin, and also an 
ensample of godly life; give us grace that we may 
always most thankfully receive His inestimable 
benefit, and also daily endeavor ourselves to fol- 
low the blessed steps of His most holy life; 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—Harrison Ray Anderson 


Make The Sermon A Picture 


People think by likening one thing to another. 
The mind delights in this if the likenesses be- 
tween things are made easy to discover. 

Obvious similarities at once tend to awaken in- 
terest. Effective picture making accepts this fact 
and uses it to make the subject easy to take. The 
picture gains a power which does not lie in its 
subject but in the unity and coherence with 
which it is presented. ; 

For example, The Angelus. Quite apart from its 
subject interest, it has appeal because of its 
rhythm of line and tone and harmonious divi- 
sions of space. The subject accounts for the fact 
it is one of the world’s most popular pictures, 
no doubt. 

The picture would be found in millions fewer 
homes without the rhythm and harmony which 
gains attention and heightens interest. 

Millet’s words are a guide for all picture 
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makers: “I try not to have things look as though 
chance had brought them together, but as if 
they had a necessary bond between themselves.” 
Beauty is the carrier wave to which all minds 
are tuned—and there is no essential diffierence 
in purpose or principle between the pure art of 
The Angelus and the applied art of Preaching. 
—Eclipse. 
e 


Lenten Weeks—Lenten Gains 


The “TWO-CALL” committee of a Michigan 
Church enlisted volunteers to help meet goals 
set for each week during Lent. These goals in- 
cluded attendance at Mid-Week Services, Prayer 
Services, Sunday Services, S. S. Classes, Evening 
Services, New Members, Pledges and Offerings 
through “Penny-a-meal” banks. 

The “Two-Call” committee had pledged itself 
to make two calls each day during Lent, one on 
a member, and one on a prospect. The pledge 
was also required of all volunteers. It worked, 
aus’ 19u 


Here is a Challenge 


LIFE is a school. The tasks are difficult, and 
the benches are hard, but our Teacher is kind 
and gentle. He loves us with an everlasting love. 
He is doing for us far beyond our knowledge. We 
can afford to trust it all to HIM. To complain or 
fret or quarrel about our lot in life is to doubt the 
goodness, or the wisdom, or the power of God. 
We should remember that our lives are in God’s 
hands, and that if we do our work to the utmost 
of our strength, we can safely leave the results to 
His care and keeping. HE will not forget or for- 
sake those who are striving to do HIS will. 

—H.H. Wilhelms, Maryland Heights, Mo. 


C) 
My Pastor 


“All I expect of my pastor is that he yearn to 
save my soul,” said a college student recently to 
an investigator. He continued, “Ministers have 
the most important work in the world assigned to 
them, but they forget it and try to be enter- 
tainers, organizers, propagandists, reformers— 
everything but what they are ordained to do.” 

Few of us realize that we may have better 
organizers, better advertisers, better propagan- 
dists, and better entertainers among our member- 
ship, than we can ever be ourselves. Why not call 
on them to exercise their gifts in the interests of 
Salvation, and devote ourselves to the Ministry, 
and—finally teaching the membership the arts 
of a lay-ministry? 


A High Goal 


Justification—A change of state; new standing 
with God. 

Repentance—A change of mind; new mind 
about God. 
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Regeneration—A change of nature; new heart 
from God. . 

Conversion—A change of life; new life for God. 

Adoption—A change of family; new relation- 
ship towards God. 

Sanctification—A change of service; separa- 
tion unto God. 

Glorification—A change of place; new condi- 
tion with God. 


Pictures 


“One picture is worth ten thousand words.” 
Thus spoke Confucius over 2400 years ago. 

Pictures to illustrate the sermon theme, pic- 
tures to illustrate the institution of the Com- 
munion Service, pictures to illustrate Christ’s 
appeal to mankind—all these are available from 
many different sources. 

Pictures in colour may be had to be used as 
calling cards, as Communion tokens, as Church 
and Sunday School attendance tokens. They are 
inexpensive. 

If you do not know where to buy them, ask The 
Expositor. 

q ® 


“Before and After” Exhibition 


A “One-Day” Fair or Exhibition was planned 
by an Iowa Church for the afternoon of St. 
Patrick’s Day, March 17. The old folks represen- 
ted the “Before Now” section, and brought or 
took part in presenting— 


Ye Old Tyme Fotygraft Album 

Ye Fashion Parade of the 90’s 

Ye Old-Time Customs, especially Courting 

Ye Old-Time Prayer Meeting 

The youngsters supplied the modern touch 
with a— 

Modern Sports Parade 

Radio Show 

Modern Hair Dress 

Modern Equipment of all Kinds. 


Refreshments both “Old and Modern” were 
served at a specific price, guests privileged to 
choose which they prized most, the old or the 
new. 

The funds were used to print the Easter ser- 
mon to distribute to Shut-ins of the community. 


Reception For Our Choir 


Hymn No. 12—“Day is Dying in the West.” 
Hymn No. 51—‘A Mighty Fortress is our God.” 
Responsive Reading No. 1. 
Quartette—‘“Remember Me, O Mighty One.” 
Evening Prayer 

Address—“The Ministry of Music.” 
Reconsecration Service For The Musical Staff 
Scripture Reading 


THE LITANY 
Minister: For the worship of God in the praises 
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of His House, for music which is the means of ex- 
pression of our gratitude and love, for sacred 
melodies which create a deeper and richer fellow- 
ship through the uniting of our voices in song, 
and for the awakening of new and holy purposes 
in life. 

RESPONSE: We thank Thee, O Lord. 

Minister: Forasmuch as God hath put into 
our hands hymns and sacred music as an aid to 
His worship, we re-dedicate our hymnals and 
library of music, and pledge anew our hearts and 
voices to His praise and commit ourselves to a 
faithful and reverent use of this treasury, 

RESPONSE: Hear, this our resolve, O Lord. 

MINIsTER: To comfort the sorrowful, cheer the 
faint, inspire children and youth, to sustain the 
strong beneath their burdens, to illumine the 
faith of the aged, and to lead all men into the 
way of life eternal, 

RESPONSE: We joyfully dedicate to Thy wor- 
ship in this congregation, our Minister of Music, 
our Organist and each member of our Choir. 

Minister: For their willingness to take upon 
themselves this holy ministry, and that they may 
be strengthened week by week, 

Response: We pray Thy blessing upon them, 
O Lord. 

PRAYER IN Unison: O God, our Father, Thou 
art worthy to receive the utmost we render of 
power, riches, might, honor and glory. Thou 
hast so made us that in music we can hear Thy 
voice and by it our hearts are lifted up to Thee. 
In the unity of spirit, may we sing together of 
Thy love. As we shall lift these triumphant 
hymns that, kept by Thy grace, have come down 
to us through the years, may Thy glory fill this 
place and Thy spirit so dwell in the heart of Thy 
people that they may sing with spirit and under- 
standing. May we who worship in Thy house be- 
come partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light who sing the songs of praise ever before 
Thy throne, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 

Hymn of Consecration sung by the Choir—‘O 
Master let me Walk with Thee.” 

Doxology—to be sung by all. 

Social Period. —Gordon W. Mattice 


Six Couples Celebrate Golden Wedding Anniver- 
sary in a Church of 200 members. 


The winter communion service of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, 
marked the observance of a “six-couple Golden 
Wedding Anniversary” on January 8, 1939. 

Any rural community boasting six pioneer 
couples, with a perspective of fifty years of mar- 
ried life, has something to boast about, but en- 
joying the fellowship within the circle of a 200- 
member Church role is indeed something to 
celebrate. 

“All are in regular attendance at the Church 
services,” says the Rev. Mr. Louis J. Kovar, Pas- 
tor, “and all were present at the observance on 
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January 8.” He continues, “The lives of these 
pioneers have been centered around the Church, 
as Church organizers, builders, attendants, and 
workers.” 

The sparkle of youth and joy flashes from 
these testimonies, given by some of these 
pioneers— 

“T have been hanging around churches all of 

my life and I am not tired of it yet. It’s the 

best recommendation that I could give to any 
young man.” (Mr. Morrow). 

“Yes, if I had to live my life over again, I 

would give more of it to God. I remembered 

my Creator in the days of my youth, and I 

have worked for him for many years, but I 

have done so little in comparison to what he 

has done for me. I am thankful today that I 

can say that He is my refuge and strength. I 

am still relying upon the promises of God in 

whom I trust.” (Mrs. Brooks, who is the 
author of a history of Broken Arrow Presby- 
terian Church). 

The sermon was based on Paul’s charge to the 
Romatis: “We are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.” “We who are younger in 
years, but not in spirit,” said the pastor, “can 
learn many things from the pioneer saints before 
us. They are teaching us that God does bless and 
honor his children: that the Fountain of Life 
flows through the House of God. If we are to be 
more than conquerors, we must live and move 
and have our being in the spirit of God.” 

The Pioneer couples are: 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. McGechie 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Morrow 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Brooks 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Brumbaugh 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Barth 

Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Sutton 

Mr. J. W. Swift, whose partner passed into 
glory after the couple celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary, was also one of the hon- 
ored guests. 

e 


Sermon Titles and Texts 


1. The Cross, written three ways. John 19:20. 
2. The restricted Prison of the Church. Acts 
2:24. 
3. Give me the Old-Time Religion. Heb. 11:8. 
4. Out Main Street to Calvary. John 19:20. 
—G. A. Leichliter. 


List of Books and Pamphlets on Rural Life 


Pastors interested in Rural Life work will wel- 
come this new list released by the Department 
of Research and Education, Federal Council. 

There are 500 titles of books and pamphlets in 
the list compiled by Benson Y. Landis, Associate 
Secretary, classified and annotated, with em- 
phasis on inexpensive and non-technical ma- 
terials. There are also titles of 16 other useful 
bibliographies on rural life or related interests. 

Single copies 10c, postpaid, rates on quantities, 
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from the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


New 16mm Film Source Directory 


“Seventh Revised Edition” is probably a mis- 
nomer for the new 1939 issue of the universally- 
known VICTOR DIRECTORY of 16mm. FILM 
SOURCES. In the first place, it is NEW from 
cover to cover—not a line of type from previous 
issues being used in its make-up. In the second 
place, it incorporates a new style of subject in- 
dex that immediately identifies sources with cer- 
tain general classifications of film subjects. In 
previous editions of the directory no attempt was 
made to index film subject matter. Sources were 
divided into five classifications and it was up to 
the directory user to run through a classified 
group to locate sources of desired subjects. 


Vibes tatinatag gpl Cae 


. @A VENLORT. (OWA 


Subject-Source Index is Innovation 
that Speeds Up the Locating of 
Films on Specific Subjects 


Sources are still divided into three classified 
groups, but it is no longer necessary for the user 
to search through the source listings as before. 
If for example, films on Domestic Science, 
Astronomy, Boy Scouts, or “what have you,” are 
desired, one simply’consults the Subject-Source 
Index and there, under the proper subject head- 
ings, will be found a list of sources that can sup- 
ply films in those classifications. Sources are 
numbered and the user then consults the list- 
ings of the indexed sources for specific informa- 
tion on what each source can supply. 


Much Valuable Reference Material 
Another noteworthy improvement in the di- 
rectory is to be found in the nature of the edi- 
torial contents. This section in previous editions 
was purely informative and consisted principally 
of general information on non-theatrical motion 
picture developments and trends. In the new 
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edition there is more in the nature of concrete 
material that serves as a guide to practical utili- 
zation of audio-visual aids, and particularly of 
the sound motion picture. There are, for example, 
in the educational section, statements by forty- 
one state bureaus of visual instruction directors 
pertaining to bureau operations, current audio- 
visual education practices and plans for the fu- 
ture that will affect the school use of visual and 
audio-visual aids. A valuable bibliography of ref- 
erence works and magazines is also included. 
The editorial section touches on industrial, 
commercial, religious and miscellaneous uses of 


A Permanent 


Screen 


HE screen, says the 
| Rev. C. W. Turner, is 
very light cream or 
ivory in color, about 12’ 
wide and 15’ long, painted 
on the wall. The dimen- 
sions were determined by 
projecting a lantern slide 
on the wall as large as we 
could make it from the 
projection stand, marking 
the corners at the top, and 
allowing the screen to extend to the wainscoting 
at the bottom. 
The curtains are dark green, five yards long, 
twelve foot curtain pole, wooden rings, mahog- 
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motion pictures as well as on the strictly educa- 
tional, and, in addition, briefly outlines the his- 
tory of non-theatrical motion pictures and equip- 
ment. 

There will be a charge of fifty cents per copy for 
the new edition. No other directory embodies the 
same style of source tabulation, and none has 
ever even closely approached the VICTOR di- 
rectory in extensive coverage of sources. A limited 
edition is being printed. Requests for the Direc- 
tory, accompanied by fifty cents in cash, should 
be addressed to Directory Editor, Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 


any finish, balance the organ at the left, and 
make an attractive background for pulpit fur- 
nishings. 

The lectern is moved to one side, when pic- 
tures are a part 
of the program 
of Worship or 
Religious Edu- 
cation. 

“The people 
are delighted 
with it,” adds 
Rev. Turner, 
“and it oc- 
curred to me 
that there 
might be other 
men tired of 
putting up tem- 
porary screens 
which necessi- 
tate the moving 
of chancel fur- 
niture as well 
as being un- 
sightly.” 
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ALFRED JENNINGS FUNNELL 


“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy and my burden is light.’—Matt. X1-28-30. 


INTRODUCTION 
ARADOXES are not infrequently great 
Pp truths in disguise. Many rules given for suc- 
cess are paradoxical: “If you want to get 
up, get down;” “if you want to be seen, get out of 
sight;” “if you want to be great, go bury yourself.” 

Some of Jesus’ greatest and truest utterances 
are paradoxical: “He that loseth his life shall find 
it;” is an instance; another is the paradox of rest 
which we are to consider. Here Jesus calls upon 
the weary seeker after rest to come to Him and 
find rest in burden-bearing, in cross-carrying— 
the last place we would seek for rest. 

For ages almost without number man has 
dreamed of rest—has cherished an ideal of com- 
plete, unalloyed happiness. To millions of the 
human race the words, REST, HAPPINESS, 
have represented the summum bonum—the 
Ultima Thule of life. But, despite dreams and 
longings and no little effort, men and women 
have failed to find either complete rest or un- 
alloyed happiness in this world of movement 
and activity, and their continued failure 
has given rise to much discontent, disap- 

-pointment, and increasing unrest and unhappi- 

“ness. Indeed, the more earnestly men have sought 
happiness and rest, the more their unrest and 
unhappiness have grown. Eventually, unsatisfied 
longings, continued disappointment, found ex- 
pression in belief in a future place of rest and 
happiness—a land beyond the blue—an ideal of 
furture blessedness which grew stronger as be- 
lief in personal immortality deepened. This ideal 
of future ease, rest, happiness has been variously 
‘termed Nirvana, Paradise, Heaven, and these 
names have quite generally articulated the nat- 
ural and sinful desire of the lower nature for 
total inactivity—a theoretical happiness supposed 
to be consistent with a higher spiritual develop- 
ment in a place or state of perpetual and absolute 
escape from duty, labor, opportunity, and re- 
sponsibility. 

Job speaks of a place “where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.” These 
words articulate the not unnatural desire of the 
animal nature to escape from the increasing bur- 
dens, responsibilities, and activities of steadily 
evolving life. Again, we hear the Psalmist wearily 
cry, “O that I had the wings of a dove, that I 
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might fly away and be at rest!” 
FALSE CONCEPTIONS 

Much of the past teaching in regard to the 
future life has been so saturated with the pictorial 
terminology of the kindergarten age of theologi- 
cal thought as to encourage false ideas of present 
and future life, and has resulted in no small 
amount of harm, tending to detach the interest 
of so many from the present life, its important 
activities and duties, and to hopes and concep- 
tions in regard to the future which a clearer grasp 
of the fundamental laws of spiritual being prove 
to be untrue. There has been largely encouraged 
and entertained the error of carrying over into 
the spiritual life the crass materialism of the 
present. The joys of heaven in the old picture held 
up to us by past thought, are sensual—of the flesh, 
fleshy—and as a consequence untrue, with no 
power whatever to take hold of the common-sense 
man or woman of today. The appeal of heaven 
was to the sensuous largely. Its streets were paved 
with gold—its gates were studded with pearls and 
precious stones—there were riverside groves— 
the trees bore fruits every month, and so on. 

Clear thought must convince us of the impossi- 
bility of any such future place or state as this. Yet 
we should not for this reason say that there is no 
truth in the conception. I think that we can legit- 
imately accept it as a picture meant to appeal to 
men and women in their mental infancy, and be- 
neath its highly-colored imagery read truth. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is a spiritual Kingdom. 
Jesus said that it did not make its appearance in 
an ostentatious manner, so that men might say of 
it, “Lo here!” or, “Lo there!” The joys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven must then be spiritual joys, 
and not sensual, not of the flesh. Indeed, we shall 
doubtless discover, once having become citizens 
of this Kingdom of Heaven, that its joys are fre- 
quently what in the flesh, in the life of self, we are 
wont to term pain. 

If we reflect a moment, casting our mental 
glance backward, we realize that the more primi- 
tive and barbarous the life of the early man, the 
less complex was the society, the lighter were his 
moral duties, the fewer his responsibilities. The 
higher the degree of civilization, the more com- 
plex we find the social, political, and industrial 
life, the larger and more numerous the moral op- 
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portunities and responsibilities, the bigger and 
more numerous the duties. If we look forward to 
a larger life in the future, whether here on this 
earth or in some far-off, invisible realm, as we 
multiply the opportunities for growth and use- 
fulness as well as of happiness, we must in the 
same proportion multiply our responsibilities and 
burdens. To multiply one term of an equation, 
leaving the other unchanged, is to arrive at a re- 
sult which is untrue. So if the life of the future— 
and I speak of it here on this earth as well as here- 
after—be an upward, growing life, a pressing for- 
ward in obedience to God’s eternal, omnipresent 
law of growth, we make a gigantic mistake if we 
dream at the same time of cessation of labor, duty, 
care, responsibility. Jesus, we believe, lived the 
heavenly life; but Jesus’ career we see no un- 
alloyed happiness, no rest, in the sense of cessa- 
tion of duty and activity. As a matter of fact, we 
do see that His life was intensely earnest, active, 
strenuous, crammed with action, meaning, joy, 
and sorrow, burdens, sacrifice, loss, suffering. 

The Heaven of the ancients, entertained for 
ages by the Church, was the carnal hope for a 
life of self-indulgence, and as already signified, 
sensual, and utterly without foundation. God 
means for us to go on to better and higher things, 
not down into utter bestiality. In that ancient 
chimera of the imagination is to be found no 
place for sacrificial service, for the giving of self 
to serve, which is the highest law of life, and 
which is so clearly expressed in the life of Jesus. 
And if Jesus were to come once more to the earth 
He would find it just as necessary to live a life of 
service and sacrifice as it was nineteen hundred 
years ago. The burdens of life have still to be 
borne in spite of the revelation and the sacrifice 
of Jesus; in fact, His life shows us that the higher 
we ascend in the scale of being the heavier upon 
us shall be those burdens. 


This doesn’t mean that heaven is a place or a 
state of life to be avoided. It means that we are 
growing spiritually, and that we are finding no 
appeal in the old idea of total escape from the 
higher duties and opportunities of life. We must 
remember that the heaven of golden streets, gates 
of pearl, fields of sloth, riverside groves of soul- 
destroying inactivity, originated in an age when 
altruism was the least cultivated of all the virtues, 
when much of the world was unknown, when 
terrifying mysteries lay just beyond the terrestrial 
horizon, when devils roamed at will and lurked 
in cavernous recesses of shadow, when the shriek- 
ing of the wind through the bare boughs and 
branches of the trees was thought to be the wails 
of lost spirits; when the earth was supposed to be 
floating in water; when just above the firmament 
were the heavenly seas; when gods and demi- 
gods were made and multiplied at will; when he- 
neath the feet were subterranean realms of gloom, 
the abode of the lost. 

The old dream of heaven was born of selfish- 
ness. At the root of it was the opotheosis of self. 
At the foundation of the desire to “fly away and 
be at rest” was simply the blunt longing to escape 
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the necessity which enlarging life lays upon us to 
labor, strive, and bravely face the duties, respon- 
sibilities, and opportunities of broadening life. 


THE REAL HEAVEN 


Yet heaven is real, and happiness may become 
the universal and permanent possession of men. 
It is to be found in living the Kingdom-life here 
and now, always, and wherever we shall be. It is 
not a place. Heaven roots deeper than environ- 
ment. It is a state of soul—it is a manner of life. 
It is found in taking life more seriously, not in 
seeking to squeeze it dry of all meaning and pur- 
pose; it is to be found in assuming heavier bur- 
dens, not in an effort to shake off the burdens of 
life; it is to be found in assuming heavier respon- 
sibilities not in an attempt to get out from under 
all responsibility. This sort of heaven has to be 
sought and made a part of our lives at great cost. 
Jesus once said that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
like a Treasure hid in a field, to be found only 
after much effort and diligent search (Matt. 13: 
44). Heaven is not something that comes to the 
idle or the self-seeking. Men wrong God when 
they seek to appease His so-called wrath, think to 
tickle His ears with sycophantic prayers and thus 
to escape Dantean terrors hereafter. Heaven is 
gained here in this world only at the price of 
sacrifical effort to banish Hell from the soul and 
from society; it is not a future city—but it is the 
happiness which lies deeper than tears, beneath 
sorrow and pain and sacrifice, which is born of 
the consciousness that we are working with God, 
suffering with Him, to bring to pass the ideal 
society on this earth. 

Yet through the Christian centuries men and 
women have sought heaven in vain. Still, in spite 
of all that the life of Jesus has to say, men and 
women dream vain dreams, and seek for heaven 
afar off, and find it not. Usually we find the things 
we diligently seek after; but we must seek aright, 
and in the right place. Heaven is not found by 
millions because théy do not seek in the right 
manner nor in the right place. Like the wicked 
men of Sodom, they weary themselves in a vain 
search for the door. Jesus says that the door 
through which entrance is gained into the King- 
dom of Heaven is very narrow—so narrow that no 
man can take SELF in with him; he must lose 
self—leave it on the outside. Still men seek for it 
in the wrong place. They are looking for it in the 
wrong place, afar off, in some future world and 
time instead of here in this world, and in the 
moment that now is; as a result millions lose it 
here where it is to be made a possession of the 
soul, and have to take long chances on finding it 
where it is not. 

Life is full of blessings—jewels of precious 
worth which we ruthlessly trod underfoot. 

So in the life that is ours here in the living day, 
God has sown precious jewels. Yet like the swine 
of which Jesus spoke, we are prone to trample 
them underfoot, and dream of blessedness, of the 
ideal in the far future instead of making heaven 
to come to pass in our souls here and now. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, if you don’t find heaven 
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here in this world, you'll have a long search, with 
the odds terribly against you, in the next world. 

Heaven, then, is to be found in living the King- 
dom-life—the sort of life that Jesus lived—the 
life of intense action, labor, sacrifice—the life of 
service, Jesus does not promise inaction to the 
ones upon whom he calls to come unto Him for 
rest. He does promise to put them to work. He 
said that it means to shoulder a cross—but the 
promise is that in time the cross will become light 
__that as we come really to live the life of service 


ON 


its burdens and sacrifices will bring true joy. This 
is the meaning of the text: The trend of life is 
forward and upward. As life sweeps on, labors will 
multiply, duties grow larger, opportunities become 
bigger, responsibilities weightier. Only in magni- 
fying our souls to the measure of the multiplied 
life, only by cheerfully and freely taking upon 
ourselves all the bigger things and working with 
God and each other to redeem and save and to 
uplift, can heaven be found by the individual. 


Pre leNeG el Y.-S Exlan 


Debs JARVIS 


“By the grace of God I am what I am’ I Corin- 

thians 15:10 

RECENT writer has said that Jesus calls 
Az: to the adventure of being themselves. 
If any man was ever ‘conscious of that 
adventure, it must have been the man who could 
write the words of this text; if amy man ever 
flung himself into this great adventure, and 
learning the thrilling satisfaction of being him- 
self, it was this man who could write, “By the 
grace of God, I am what I am.” 

By the grace of God he attained this self-re- 
spect, a necessary element in the adventure. To 
appreciate self, to love self is a Christian duty. 
Once our Lord said, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” Clearly he took it for granted 
that a man should and must love himself. St. 
Paul was once writing to some Greek converts 
who had been brought up in a lax sex morality 
which was not consistent with Christian ideals. 
He urges these men to love their wives as their 
own bodies, and adds, “He that loveth his own 
wife loveth himself.” He also is taking it for 
granted that there is a self-love which is natural 
and necessary. Many other passages in the New 
Testament lead us to the same conclusion. Chris- 
tianity never hampers a Man with an inferiority 
complex; it never gives him a hang-dog look nor 
an apologetic manner; it never makes him unable 
to look another man squarely in the eyes; it never 
makes him cringe or crawl; the grace of God has 
never made a Uriah Heep, never. 

By the grace of God he achieved a most re- 
markable self-expression. We are not progressing 
in the adventure of being ourselves, unless we 
are learning to express ourselves. In a delightful 
essay on “Letter Writing,” “Alpha of the Plough” 
tells of two soldiers discussing the difficulty of 
writing their letters home, during the Great War. 
Bill says to Sam; “I just begin Hoping this finds 
you well as it leaves me at present, and then I’m 
done. What else is there to say?” “Nothing,” said 
Sam mournfully, “I just sit and scratch my head 
over the blessed paper but nothing’ll come, seems 
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as though my head is as empty as a drum.” 

And how many of us stand before the blank 
pages of life, wondering what to write, or not 
even trying to wonder, because we don’t know 
how to express ourselves; dumb, because we lack 
language; inactive, because we simply cannot 
translate our aspirations into the currency of art 
or labour or service. 

In this passage St. Paul is rejoicing that by the 
grace of God he has been able to express himself 
in far-reaching service for the Kingdom of God. 
The Greek, the Roman, the Jew in him were all 
given out in fullest possible degree in magnifi- 
cent enterprise for the Lord he loved. You are not 
succeeding in being yourself unless you are suc- 
ceeding in giving yourself out; in giving out your 
ideals, your talents, your desires, your convictions 
in some sort of language that your fellows can 
read. Our Lord said it. The talents with which we 
are endowed are meant to be employed to the 
full, and every one of them in service for our 
fellows. No man is acting wisely, even toward 
himself, when he refuses to take advantage of all 
the many forms of service offered in the Church, 
for it is by giving himself out in every possible 
manner that he is learning the art of self-ex- 
pression, an art that he must learn if he is to de- 
velop personality. 

St. Paul was thinking most definitely of towns 
he had visited, of seas he had crossed, of congre- 
gations he had founded, of the burden of the 
churches he was carrying, of awful risks he had 
run, of terrible sufferings he had endured, of a 
long succession of crowded days, of all this cease- 
less self-expression, when he said, “by the Grace 
of God I am what I am.” 

By the Grace of God St. Paul had learnt the 
art of self-effacement; and that is humility. 
Humility is self-effacement. There is a sham 
counterfeit humility that has been tolerated too 
long in Christian circles; it is time we swept it 
away. It is seen in the type of mind that sings, 
‘ake this poor self grow less and less.” We 
ought to excommunicate such people from the 
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Church, for they are not Christians, they are 
more like Buddhists! Christianity never says, 
“Make this poor self grow less and less.” It says, 
“Make this self grow stronger and purer, make 
this self grow radiant and all-conquering, make 
this self grow bigger and better, make this self 
grow, grow so that at last it shall grow up with 
others, into the stature of Christ.” 

But true humility is self-effacement, utter 
heedlessness of self. The man who has learnt 
self-effacement is the man who simply doesn’t 
care twopence about himself. He is willing to be 
in the limelight, to scream upon the housetops, 
or to work in a garret, to do work for which the 
public praises him, or to do any unnoticed drudg- 
ery, to accept glory or to suffer hardship; that 
is humility. St. Paul had learned it, for he had 
counted not his own life dear, he had utterly 
sold himself to the Lord Christ. Which fact takes 
us to the very heart of his secret. 

No man, I suppose, had ever gone further in 
the adventure of being himself, and he knew 
that it was because he had lost his life in Christ 
that he had found it. And, by the Grace of this 


same Lord Jesus you and I can achieve success 
in the adventure of being ourselves. 

Lots of people reject this grace. I mean church 
people. They don’t try to be themselves; they try 
deliberately to be like everybody else. They try 
to talk the language of others, they borrow other 
people’s ideas of God, they try to duplicate the 
religious experience of others, as though God 
turned men out as Ford turns out motor cars. 
Such people have no self-respect, they can’t have, 
they have no individuality, they have never seen 
themselves, they are afraid to be themselves; 
whenever any chance for self-expression comes, 
they hide away in a corner and talk grandly of 
humility, but it is a humility falsely so-called. 

Christ calls you to the adventure of being your- 
self. If you say that you believe that He is a pres- 
ent, living reality, act as though you believed it; 
relying upon Him, set out upon this glorious and 
satisfying adventure, in the company of Jesus 
strive toward clean, strong, attractive personality, 
and place it at His service, and one day, here or 
hereafter, you too will say, with equal gladness, 
“By the Grace of God I am what I am.” 


COMMITTING SUICIDE 


GORDON W. MATTICE 


Scripture reading: I Cor. 3:16-17; Eph. 6:10-18. 

Text: Eccle. 7:16-17 “... why shouldest thou de- 
stroy thyself? ... why shouldest thou die be- 
fore thy time?” 


hour someone committed suicide. In the 
next half-hour someone will. Statistics re- 
veal that every time the clock ticks off about 
twenty-five minutes someone takes his or her 
own life in the United States. If all the people 
who last year died by suicide could be assembled 
in a city built especially for them, its popula- 
tion would be about twenty thousand. In addi- 
tion there would be about forty thousand who 
made unsuccessful attempts. 
If we gathered these people together, we would 
_ discover that they would not appear peculiar or 
different from the average person. Some of them 
would be very clever, a considerable number 
would be rich, and some of them distinguished. 
They would come from all walks of life, from 
every known occupation, and about three-quar- 
ters of them would be men. Every nationality 
would be represented, and about fifty per cent 
of them would be over forty-five years of age. 
The majority of them would have come from 
cities. 
When we turn to the record of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition we find five suicides listed. 


S OMEWHERE in this countryin the last half- 
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Wicked King Saul who took a sword and fell on 
it; his servant who followed his example; Ahito- 
phel, a lawyer, who hung himself; Zimri, the 
wicked prince, who set the palace on fire and per- 
ished; and Judas, perhaps the best known. 

But this does not complete the story, as far 
as Scripture is concerned, for in addition to these, 
there is a record also of several who contem- 
plated self-destruction. 

Judged from his outward circumstances, Job, 
was the most justified in the thought of com- 
mitting suicide. His property was gone, his ten 
children dead, himself sick, and forsaken, with 
a weak, silly wife who advised him “to curse God 
and die.” In the third chapter of the book which 
bears his name he tells how he longed for death. 
He cries out painfully— 

“Oh that I might have my request; that 
God would grant me the thing I long for; 
that he would let loose his hand and cut me 
off, then should I have comfort .. . what is 
the end that I should prolong life?” (6:8) 
But as we follow him we discover that his belief 

in the life beyond holds him, so he concludes, 
“All the days of my appointed time will I wait... 
Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee.” He an- 
swered the question of Solomon, given in Eccle. 
7:16 “Why shouldst thou destroy thyself?” 

In the New Testament we have the account of 
another suicide prevention. The jailor would have 
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done away with himself, but Paul persuaded him 
otherwise, and in answer to his question, “What 
‘must I do to be saved?” Paul responded, “Believe 
‘on the Lord Jesus Christ.” He did and then passed 
‘from death unto life. 

The ancients agree with the Bible that suicide 
is sin and not justified. Plato and Aristotle both 
objected to it. When some of the Stoics sug- 
gested suicide as the way out, in the presence of 
Epictetus, he said: 

“wait for God, sirs; when he gives the 
signal and sets you free from this service, 
you shall depart to him. For the present, en- 
dure to live in the place where he has sta- 
tioned you. Wait—do not depart unreason- 
ably.” 

Dr. Hoffman, a researcher in statistics com- 
ments, “The love of life and its continuity and 
prolongation are supposed to be born in every 
individual life, but yet we witness an immense 
stream of self-destruction year after year. That 
there should be failures in the struggle to achieve 
is evident, but that such failures should end in 
self-destruction is the most glaring indictment 
of our attained degree of civilization and culture.” 

Why do people hurl themselves out of this life 
before their time? There are several reasons. 
One is the sense of disgrace. With the increase of 
crime and loose morals, people find themselves 
discovered, and are not brave enough to face the 
results. The economic reason is outstanding. 
Those who measure life by the things material 
possessed, having lost them by a business de- 
pression, or economic failure, end it all. A de- 
pression always brings a wave of suicides. 
Domestic and family troubles contribute. Dis- 
appointments in love, quarrels, suspected un- 

- faithfulness, these lead people to take their own 
lives. Ill health is also a factor. Of all causes, we 
can be most sympathetic here. A person finds 

{himself in the grip of an incurable disease, or 

helplessly crippled, suffering intensely, reasons 
that he should no longer burden his family and 
friends, so he chooses death as the best solution. 
The spirit of sophistication also is involved. Sui- 
cides commonly leave notes in which they explain 
that they were bored with life. They had gone 
the rounds of human experience and there are 
no new thrills left. Life for them has gone stale, 
-they have nothing to live for. Following this is 
atheistic philosophy and paganism. Let a man 
believe that he is only an educated animal, that 
death is a going out into a darkness, and a dream- 
less sleep from which there is no awakening, and 
in the presence of difficulty, he concludes that 
the best way out, is out. The chief factor in all 
of these is the centering of life in self. Another 
factor is insanity. About one-third of all suicides 
give evidence of mental unbalance. 

As we study statistics we discover that the 
highest percentage of suicides is not among those 
living in the slums, nor among the crippled, blind 
or sick, but rather among the middle-class and 
up. Dr. Jean S. Milner points out that “those who 
kill themselves are those who have everything in 
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the world to live with but nothing to live for.” 

Let one become self-centered, and occupied 
primarily with the social frivolities of his set, he 
may come to the point where he is literally 
swamped with the desolating sense of the monot- 
ony and vacuity of life. Such a one never did 
really live. He may have lived luxuriously, but not 
well. 

This waste of life must somehow be prevented. 
Social agencies, and particular groups like the 
National Save-A-Life League of New York are at 
work on the problem. The fact that in the twenty- 
five years of its existence, the group headed by 
Dr. Harry M. Warren has saved twenty-five 
thousand lives proves that it can be stopped 
partly. 

Religion is a vital factor in prevention. Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo remarks that “it is significant 
that in an era in which the sense of impotence 
is rife should be one which has largely turned 
its face from God. There is an interrelation here. 
The universal statement is that suicides always 
increase with a decline of religious faith and 
moral sense.” 

Our forefathers knew little of this sense of 
human helplessness because they lived with an 
unconquerable faith. They had their shadows, 
but they were always conscious of a Presence in 
the darkness. Whatever else one may.say of re- 
ligion, it always stands first that it gives men 
reason for living, and power to face things as 
they are. It is so easy to say that people need an 
ocean voyage, a change of scene, or to develop a 
hobby. They do. But it is also true that it is im- 
possible to cope with life with an inadequate phi- 
losophy. It is only as man lives with a sense of 
eternity in his heart that he is able to stand up 
to life. A tree can stand against any storm on 
any hilltop if its roots are down deep enough to 
anchor it. 

One who has no consciousness of God within 
himself, no assumption of immortality, no goal 
in his life, is defenseless in the presence of 
Satanic suggestion to express his scorn of living. 

Life is a gift from God, it is eternal in quality. 
Since we are made in the image of God, and joint- 
heirs with his Son in the wealth of life, life be- 
comes a trust from God. A cowardly disregard 
of the trusteeship of faith is impossible for one 
who believes in God, who does not dethrone 
reason. 

Dr. Zwemer points out that one who commits 
suicide refuses to play the game of life to the 
end. John Stuart Mill says that every suicide be- 
trays a lack of moral fibre. What right has a man 
who is losing the game to blow out the candle or 
brush away the chess-men from the board? Why 
not take hardship honorably? Jesus told his fol- 
lowers that in the world they would have tribu- 
lation, but that also they can do all things 
through the power he provides. Through Christ a 
man can become more than conqueror. 

I have seen this happen in this parish. I know 
well the burdens, sorrows, and heart-breaks of 
many of our people, but I have seen the power 
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of Christ surge into their lives, and the shoulders 
have been straightened up, and with a firm grip 
on God’s hand, they have marched forward. 

Let a word be spoken to those who have had 
the sorrow of a loved one commit suicide. It 
brings with it a burden to be borne. There are 
those before me who have been shocked by the 
self-destruction of some member of their family, 
or someone in the circle of friends. They may not 
like to hear a sermon on this subject, but I also 
believe that they are the very ones who would 
have this minister speak out that the uplifted 
hand might be stayed, that some other family 
circle might be spared suffering. 

There can be no greater incentive to my ex- 
hortation that an uplifted hand be stayed, and 
that the thought of us all be steadied, than the 
fact that Jesus endured the cross. In his stead- 
fastness of soul, He endured poverty, suffering, 
shame, loss, loneliness, danger, reversal of popu- 
lar favor, the seeming defeat of life’s purpose 
and labors, betrayal by his friend, and crucifixion 
by his own people. Dare you tell the world that 
your life is harder than Christ’s was? Can you 
say that you suffer more than He did? No one 
can stand in the presence of the Cross of Christ, 
and not be profoundly stirred to gratitude for 
the redemption wrought there, nor fail to be 
moved by the inspiration to play the man in 
life’s hours of testing. 

There are other senses in which one may com- 
mit suicide, apart from physical self-destruction. 
Dr. Karl Menninger in his book, “Man Against 
Himself” says that suicide is a disease which 
affects many persons who do not physically die 
of it. The drunkard, the drug addict, the crim- 
inal, the one who cannot control his temper, the 
man who worries, hates himself or others, is en- 
gaged in the lingering and painful process of 
self-destruction. As we mis-use and mis-apply our 
powers, we are maiming life. 

A person can “kill” time, he can waste the pre- 
cious moments, the time and the self that might 
be used for great service for God and man. A man 
may “throw himself away,” by permitting lower 
practices and ideals to intrude. The Prodigal Son 


committed partial suicide. That eternal story 
stands as a star of hope for us all. Redemption 
is possible. What is war, but nations bent on 
suicide? Behold the spectacle of a world just now 
apparently more concerned with destroying life 
than living it. A Church may commit suicide if 
it closes its interest to the needs of its people, 
and fails to play the part that God has intended 
it to play in the life of the community. 

Finally, the most tragic story in the Gospels 
is that of the suicide of Judas. He was once a 
man enough to follow Christ. He gave himself, for 
a time, to the supreme loyalty Jesus asked. But 
there came the intrusion of other ideals, and 
Judas did not close the door. His disloyalties be- 
gan with little things, and gradually grew in 
power. The killing process went on until at last 
we see a desperate man knotting a rope about 
his neck and making his own ghastly end. 

To have seen life’s highest, and not let it keep 
complete mastery of us, is the road to suicide. To 
have felt the power of Christ, and to have given 
him our loyalty and love, but not to let Him keep 
that allegiance completely, is the way to self-de- 
struction. 

If we should get up each morning, believing 
that we are not strangers blundering through a 
blind world, but sons and daughters of the living 
God; if we could assure ourselves each day that 
an unending purpose runs through the whole of 
life, that we are not prey of the forces which 
would beat us down, but are mastered by a power 
which will not be defeated, none could ever think 
of committing suicide. 

“Why shouldest thou destroy thyself?” 

“Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith; who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God. For consider him that en- 
dured such contradiction of sinners against him- 
self, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” 


OUR GREATLES te INEBD 


NORMAN 


Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid—John xiv. 27. 

ET IT begin with a conversation in the train. 

| “T’m later than usual tonight,” said my fel- 
low passenger. “‘There’s not much rest these 
days.” I agreed with him, and he continued: 
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GOODALL 


“Even home’s not what it was; it’s more restless 
somehow. I don’t mean there’s anything wrong 
there. We’re all as fond of each other as ever, but 
there’s a curious difference. I miss the peace of 
the old home.” After a pause he began again. 
“There are funny ideas about. My daughter told 
me the other night that I’m not even Edwardian; 
I’m early Victorian. Then she switched in to 
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Ambrose and his band.” This rebuke seemed to 
be rankling a little, for he murmured a little later: 
“Not even Edwardian! And I was a young man 
during the war!” “But it’s the same sort of thing 


in business, too,” he resumed. “I’ve just started on 


“my own. I couldn’t stick it any longer. This is the 


sort of thing that is happening. There was an 
old chap in the shop who’d been with the firm 
since he was eight. Not good for much now, I 
know, but he had been told by the old guv’nor 
that as long as he liked to stay on there’d be a 
place for him. But the new generation has now 
taken over. The present boss is a youngster of 
twenty-three and the old ones in the firm are 
being swept out. So I got restless, and finally 
launched out on my own. But, of course, it’s a 
risky business; and there’s not much rest any- 
where these days.” 

That sample conversation is an index to the 
state of many people’s hearts. Details vary, but 
their main problems and disturbances are very 
similar. They are moving about in worlds not 
realized. There is not much rest anywhere. Even 
home seems different. How eloquent that last 
phrase is! 


Wanting is—What? 


What is it that such men are missing? A touch 
of early Victorian comfort that somehow lingered 
on in the lives of the Edwardians? I doubt if that 
explains it. This man is young enough to have 
been a rebel against a lingering Victorianism. In 
at least two important respects he has broken 
with the ideas and practices which belonged to 
the framework of that earlier day. In the first 
place, his religious life was cradled amidst the 
austerities of Scottish Sabbaths. As soon as he 
could he broke with these associations and has 
made no attempt to impose upon his children’s 
lives a religious discipline. And in the second place 
he has long been politically critical of an indus- 
trial system which, e.g., made no adequate pro- 
vision for employees’ pensions. No, there is much 
in the social and economic structure of late Ed- 
wardianism that such men have been glad to 
see changed, and have themselves assisted in 
changing. I don’t think it is anything external 
that these men are missing. I’m sure this man’s 
home is externally more comfortable than his old 


-home was. It is much easier to lounge in it, espe- 


cially on Sundays. Yet he knows it is not an easy 
place to rest in. Similarly, some of the external 
conditions of business are improved. Hours are 
shorter and the machinery of business includes 
various ingenious devices for facilitating work 
and contributing to the welfare of employees. Yet 
this seems compatible with a harsher and more 
restless spirit at the heart of the business. You 
see, it is something inward that has gone; a thing 
of spirit, a quality of soul; something that it was 
possible to feel in the old home, despite the horse- 
hair chairs; something discernible even in the old 
business, a warmer spirit of considerateness which 
at least said, “Let the old man stay on if he likes.” 
It is not the framework that has changed for the 
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worse; in many respects that has improved. It 
is the deeper qualities that are harder to trace. 
Those who once knew these things, even in small 
measure, miss them with strange restlessness of 
spirit. Men who are by no means old and who 
were involved in the upheaval of the war find 
themselves no longer at home with modernity. 

Where is to be found the peace that those men 
need? 

In this, as in so many other respects, there 
can be no going back. I doubt if any of us will 
escape in future far greater upheavals in the 
world about us than we have witnessed in the 
past. I am not thinking chiefly of the bogey of 
war. That demon may yet be exorcized from 
amongst us. I am thinking of the kind of peace 
which alone will prove an adequate bulwark 
against war. It must be a peace that includes a 
solution of such problems as the presence of a 
hundred million unemployed throughout the 
world; it must provide a remedy for the colossal 
breakdown of the world’s machinery of distribu- 
tion. The creation of such a peace is not likely to 
give much rest to this generation or the next. 
Life will be as strenuous and exacting whether 
it be lived in peace or war. It means that either 
we shall go on to the end of our days spiritually 
homeless, or that we shall find a peace which the 
world cannot give, a spiritual possession which 
will enable us, amidst the travail that makes the 
Kingdom come, to labour with heart untroubled 
and mind serene. How then shall we find this? 


The Inner Sanctuary 


By guarding an inner sanctuary where we can 
touch eternal depths. By finding within a spiritual 
anchorage which will give rest to our souls. If 
such counsel as this—however differently it may 
sometimes need to be expressed—is met only with 
impatience and with the refusal to cultivate the 
life of the spirit, no hope can, I think, be held 
out to those who are aware of the strain of 
living today. Our deepest need is a peace which 
the world cannot give, a peace which we must 
impart to the world. Such peace is only derived 
from those eternal sources which are penetrated 
—or which penetrate us—in hours of deliberate 
spiritual search. We must study to be quiet, even 
while we obey the rest of the apostolic injunction 
and do that which it is our business to do and 
work with our hands. There may never be any 
return to the rigid formalism of the old Sabbaths, 
but there must be regular and well-defined Sab- 
baths within. At least as eagerly as we wrestle 
with the new tasks of this complex and interest- 
ing world we shall give ourselves to the old task 
of freeing our hearts from the dominance of the 
world. If the ancient sanctuaries of our fathers 
are no longer congenial to the conditions of our 
lives, we shall take care to establish new ones 
which will guard us and our children from drift- 
ing into secularism. We shall give thanks for the 
miracle of science which enables us at the touch 
of a switch to fill the air with sound, but we shall 
jealously exercise the right to touch the switch 
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in another direction and control silence. Amidst 
all the bustle and fever of our day we shall pre- 
serve those places where we can be still and 
know. Only through the life of the Spirit have 
we access to that peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

It is in this sanctuary that we shall meet, and 
meet again, the one who holds the key to the rest 
which our souls need—the God who makes Him- 
self known to us in Jesus Christ. If we are not 
prepared to come to terms with Him we shall be 
in danger of regarding the spiritual life as a way 
of escape, and of taking refuge in a species of 
quietism which shirks the more pressing duties. 
But if we are seeking the kind of peace which 
Jesus possessed in abundance and which He offers 
to others, we shall recognize that it absolves us 
neither from the arena of duty nor from the path 
of suffering. His promise of the peace that we 
need was not made in retirement from the world 
and all its forces. It was made at the heart of the 
world and at the mercy of its forces. Jesus offered 
His greatest assurance of peace on the eve of the 
Crucifixion, when He was bidding His disciples 
obey His commandments, and when His prayer 
for them was not that they should be taken from 
the world, but that they should be kept from 
evil by the presence of the Father. No, to come to 
terms with Him, in this inner sanctuary of our 
hearts, is not to find release from duty. It is to 
see duty made more clear and more imperative. 
But it is to do so in fellowship with one who 
possesses, and who imparts to us, the spirit which 
enables us to be at home in the universe when 
the old homes which our fathers made are broken 
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up and the homes which our children are making 
seem as spiritually strange to us as their freak 
furniture. 


A Rendezvous with God 


Have you a regular rendezvous with this God 
in the disciplined silences of your heart? We 
shall need this more than ever in the days that 
lie ahead. Personally, I find life every day more 
interesting and vivid, yet externally more restless 
and exacting. Interesting and vivid it is; yes, even 
in its disasters and in those sufferings which 
touch us closely; but restless, every day more 
restless and exacting in its demands. We need a 
point of anchorage from which we can see into 
the life of things; from which, even while we 
cannot explain all we can “see deeply enough 
to see musically,” and to know that there is an 
explanation so good as to deserve the name of 
Love. This resting-place for the soul God has 
given us in Jesus Christ, concerning whom the 
oldest as well as the youngest has always some- 
thing new to learn. Look fearlessly upon this 
world with all its problems. Look frankly into 
your own heart with all its needs. Turn again to 
the words of Christ and dwell upon them with a 
humble mind and a receptive spirit, and girding 
yourself for new exploits in the service of the 
Kingdom and the redemption of our age, hear 
what comfortable words our Saviour saith: 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

—From The Christian World Pulpit. 


PU le aa ee 


WESLEY G. HUBER 


CAN YOU BREAK A THREAD? 

(Ask one of the children to come to the plat- 
form. Have a piece of thread or a spool of thread 
ready for the illustration.) 

AM GLAD that we have this boy up here, I 
I suppose that he thinks that he is a very 

strong boy. But I want to-ask him some 
questions to see if he thinks he is. Do you think 
that you are strong? Are you strong enough to 
carry in the wood for mother? Are you strong 
enough to run on errands for your father? You 
are? Well, that’s good. It isn’t important to be 
strong unless you are strong for something. I am 
glad that you have strength and can use it. 

I have another question to ask you and I want 
you to be very careful before you answer it. The 
question is this: Can you break this thread? All 
right, let me see you try. That’s fine, you really 
can. Put your hands to-gether and let me tie 
your hand with this little weak thread and see if 
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you can break it. (Try it several times and make | 
it more difficult each time to break it.) Well, you 
are really quite a strong lad. And now when I tie 
you this time you may have to struggle a long 
time before you break it. (He tries and tries but 
finds it impossible to break away.) 

Now, that is just what sin does. A boy says, “O 
I can sin when I want to and break loose when I 
want to and it won’t make much difference.” But 
it does. This was only a little string and now this 
boy can’t break it. It may be just a little sin but 
unless you have help from God you can’t get 
loose. What would you suggest? Why, get a knife! 
Of course. Has any little boy a knife? (Have one 
ready if no one responds.) Before he cuts the 
string and lets you free I want you to repeat with 
me this Bible verse: “Take . . . the Sword of the 
Spirit which is the Word of God!” The Bible, if 
used will keep you out of sin and cut you loose 
from sinful habits. Use the Bible Sword! 
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THE STRANGE BOY WHO WORE HIS COAT 
(NSIDE OUT 


F COURSE you have heard of the boy who 
0) got out of bed the wrong way. At least 
that is what his mother told him when he 
tame down stairs one morning with a grouch. I 
muess it was true, too, because mothers generally 
are right about those things. But have you ever 
neard of a boy who wore his coat inside out? Well, 
set me tell you about it and perhaps you will find 
shat is just what you have been doing. 

This boy came down one morning with an ugly 
ching on his face. Some people call it a frown. 
Nothing seemed to go just right that morning. He 
wanted to go outside and play with his new bat 
and ball but it was raining. Of course his mother 
couldn’t help that. And his brothers and sisters 
couldn’t stop the sky from raining but he acted as 
though they could. 

The mother was a very wise mother! She told 
‘him to take off his coat. And I am going to ask 
one of the boys to come to the platform and show 
‘the rest of us just how he looked without a coat. 
‘He was surprised when she told him to turn it in- 
side out but he did it. And then he was amazed 
‘when the mother told him to put it on but he 
‘did that too. Then the mother told him to look in 
‘the mirror just to see how he looked. And this 
lis just the way he appeared. 

When he saw how he looked he had to smile. 
‘He was about to take off his coat again when his 
mother said, “Don’t take it off until you have 
promised me to keep the smile side of your face 
‘on the outside and never turn it inside out again.” 
*Try to keep the smile side of your face on the out- 
side. There! I knew you would. One day David 
‘said, 

“Thou madest known unto me the ways of life; 

“Thou shalt make me full of gladness with Thy 
face!” 

-@ 


ARE YOU A WHINER OR A WINNER? 


(Get an old doll somewhere that says, “Ma- 
ma.” The louder and whinier the cry, the better. 
In order to have a bit of mystery have the doll in 

a paper bag. Ask the children to guess what is 
inside. They will! After they have guessed or have 
tried for a little while show them that it is a doll. 

Of course it will cry when you hold it a certain 
way.) 


ELL, that’s strange that such a good 

: \ \ looking doll would make such a whining 
noise. Perhaps we can make the doll feel 

a little better (Then the speaker addresses the 
doll.) “Do you like to come to church with this 
fine looking group of boys and girls?” The doll 
replies, “Mama.” “Isn’t this a beautiful day?” 
Again the doll says, “Mama.” “Do you like our 
town?” (Ask some questions which would be of 
importance at that particular time of the year.) 
I am sure that I have tried to do my best to 
make the guest of the morning feel at home. We 
want everybody to feel our hearty welcome the 
moment they come into the church. What have 
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we here? (Pull out the bit of mechanism which 
makes the doll cry.) Why, this is the whiner with- 
in the doll! Now, do you know that there are boys 
and girls who are whining all the time? They 
aren’t satisfied, no matter what happens. They 
don’t seem to know how to do anything except to 
whine. And about all they can say is, “Mama.” 

The only way a boy or girl can become a 
“Winner” is to have the whiner taken out of his 
or her life. Today and tomorrow be very careful. 
And when a temptation comes to you to whine 
you just say, “I WON’T BE A WHINER BE- 
CAUSE I WANT TO BECOME A WINNER.” 
Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ wrote a letter to 
the Philippian Christians (4:11) in which he 
says, “I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content.” If you’re like Paul in that 
respect I am very sure that you will be a winner. 


MINUTE GIRLS AND MINUTE BOYS 


WONDER if you know what I mean? Years 
| ago our land was ruled by men who were 

very cruel. Our forefathers didn’t like to be 
treated as slaves so they said that they would 
rather fight for right and justice. There were 
many hundreds of men who were farmers and 
blacksmiths and carpenters who were ready at a 
minute’s notice to pick up their rifles and run 
to where the danger was. And so they were 
called, “Minute Men.” 

When they were warned they didn’t stop to 
make excuses. They forgot all about excuses. The 
man who stopped too long to get ready for the 
fight wasn’t worth very much to the American 
cause. He had to be ready! Always ready. Day or 
night he was ready to answer to the call of duty. 

Christ the Great Captain said to His soldiers, 
“Be ye ready!” So you see that He wants “Minute 
Girls” and “Minute Boys.” Jesus lived a wonder- 
ful life as a boy so that when the Father wanted 
Him to do some work for Him He was ready. 
When God called Samuel the tired little fellow 
arose from his sleep and rubbed his eyes but he 
was awake enough to say, “Here am I!” And when 
God called again he responded again. He was a 
“Minute Boy!” 

When your mother asks you to do something 
which ought to be done in a hurry do you say, 
“Wait a minute?” When you are supposed to run 
to the store for something your father wants, do 
you loiter on the way? “Be ye ready” to do any- 
thing. 

When Queen Victoria was a girl her mother 
left the papers showing the line of succession to 
the throne of England where the princess could 
readily see them. One day she went to her mother 
with this question, “Mother, who is to be next 
heir to the throne after Uncle William? It looks 
as if Iam.” And the mother said, “Yes, daughter, 
you are.” The little girl thought for a moment 
and then said, “Then, mother, I will be good.” 
You see she was getting ready for her task. She 
too was a “Minute Girl.” Be good, be kind, be 
truthful and be loving. “Be ye ready,” said Jesus. 
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The Righteousness Required 
Matt, 5:20. 

The word “exceed”? means: To go beyond; to 
surpass; to excel; to outstrip. We must exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
else be shut out of God’s kingdom. What was their 
type of righteousness? 

I. They were good theorists, but poor practi- 
tioners (Matt. 23:1-3). We must go beyond them 
by practicing what we preach (Matt. 7:21-23; Jas. 
1:22). 

II. They bound burdens on others, but refused 
to be bound (Matt. 23:4). We must exceed them 
by binding upon ourselves the things the Lord 
has bound—his commandments. 

III. They did their righteousness to be seen of 
men (Matt. 23:5-12). We must surpass them by 
doing our righteousness to be seen of God. (Matt. 
6:1ff). 

IV. They shut the kingdom of heaven against 
men (Matt. 23:13). The Lord would have us to 
enter the kingdom and lead others into the 
same (Matt. 28:19, 20). 

V. They gave attention to details, omitting 
weightier matters; they avoided lesser sins, but 
committed greater (Matt. 23:23, 24). We must 
excel them by attending to weightier matters, by 
avoiding all sins. (See (Mic. 6:8). 

VI. They scrupulously avoided outward sins, 
but were corrupt within (Matt. 23:25-28). We 
must excel them by avoiding heart-sins; heart- 
murder; heart-adultery, etc. (See Matt. 5:21ff, 
27ff) . 

VII. They were intent on finding faults of 
others, but left neglected glaring sins in their 
own lives. The Lord wants us to outstrip them 
by finding first our own sins and correcting them. 
(Matt. 7:1ff). 

If our righteousness does not outstrip their 
righteousness, we are lost and undone. The Lord’s 
language can mean nothing else. 


The Vine and the Branches 


Jno, 15:1-11. 

These words constitute a portion of Jesus’ last 
discourse, which was spoken to the eleven, Judas 
having departed. 

Jesus is the vine, the disciples are the branches, 
and the Father, whose anxious care is over all, is 
the husbandman (vs. 1, 2). 

Jesus had already told the disciples good bye 
(Jno. 13:33), and they felt that the separation 
was upon them. The parable teaches to the con- 
trary. Though separated bodily, there was a spir- 
itual connection between them. This connection 
is vital—like that of a vine and its branches. 
The disciple is in Christ, and Christ is in the 
disciple (v. 4a). 

In the parable, four things are clear: 
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I. Without the vine, the branches can do 
nothing. 

1. They cannot cleanse themselves (v. 3). 

2. They cannot bear fruit (vs. 4, 5, 11). (See 
Gal. 5:22, 23). The fruitless branch is sev- 
ered and burned (v. 6). 

3. They cannot find satisfaction for their 
hunger and thirst (v. 7). Apart from the 
vine, the branches cannot live and grow 
(Jno. 1:4; 2 Cor. 5:17). 

II. Without the branches, the vine can do noth- 
ing. Though the vine is of prime importance, it 
can accomplish nothing apart from the thriving 
branches. Jesus had been working for his cause 
in person; now, at his departure, he must look to 
his disciples. Apart from the branches, the vine 
cannot— 

1. Beautify the vineyard. 

2. Bear fruit (vs. 8, 9). 

III. All that the vine possesses belong to the 
branches. The sap, the nourishment, yea the very 
life of the vine belong to the branches. All that 
the vine receives, it gives to them. (See Mk. 10:45; 
Jno. 10:11; 17:14a, 22; Rom. 8:17). 

IV. All that the branches possess, belong to 
the vine. If the vine places everything at the dis- 
posal of the branches, the branches should recip- 
rocate. If the branches must depend on the vine, 
they should place everything at the disposal of 
the vine. (See Rom. 6:13; 12:1; 1 Pet. 2:5). We 
should glorify Christ’s name in all that we do 
(Col. 3:17; Jno. 14:13; Lk. 24:47; Matt. 28:19; 
1 Pet. 4:16). 


Lukewarmness 


Reve 3155 16; 

Observe: 

I. The nature of it: “Thou art neither cold nor 
hot.” It is a negative attitude toward both good 
and evil. In the lukewarm Christian, good and evil 
meet and are neutralized. 

II. The cause of it: - 

1. The diversity of interests. The human 
heart is not big enough to contain the 
Lord and the world at the same time. In- 
terest in the one will chill the interest in 
the other. (See 1 Jno. 2:15; 2 Tim. 2:4; 
Lk. 10:28-42). 

2. Satisfaction with the present state of 
things (Rev. 3:17a). Self-satisfaction is a 
death blow to Christian zeal and progress. 

III. The danger of it: 

1. It expels Christ from human souls. Luke- 
warmness had driven him from the hearts 
of the Laodiceans. He was standing on the 
outside. He does not dwell in the house of 
the indifferent host. 

2. It expels man from Christ. The lukewarm 
Christian is nauseating to the Lord. When 
Christ is gone, life, hope, and salvation 
are gone. 

IV. The cure for it: 

1. Activity: “Be zealous therefore, and re- 
pent.” Warmth in activity. 
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2. A responsive heart. Though dispelled, Jesus 
“stands at the door” and “knocks” for ad- 
mittance. 

3. Communion: “If any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I’ll come in to him, and 
sup with him and he with me.” When 
coolness exists between friend and friend, 
there is nothing that restores warmth like 
communion. i 


. 


The Way of Cain 


Jude 11; Gen. 4:1-15. 

Cain was the first born of the race. At first he 
was a hope, then a disappointment. (See Gen. 
3:15; 4:1). In his life sin arose and wrought a 
terrible tragedy. The character of Cain has been 
duplicated in the lives of others. “Woe unto 
them!” 

“The way of Cain” was: 

I. The way of unbelief (vs. 2-52; Heb. 11:4). 
His unbelief was brought to light in the manner 
of his worship. Abel worshipped according to 
God’s command (Rom. 10:17). The offering of 
the one was accepted, the other rejected. Let us 
be cautious lest we be modern-day Cains! 

II. The way of persecution (vs. 5b-8). 

1. It began in envy. The displeasure which 
should have been turned against himself, 
was turned against his righteous brother. 
God reasoned with him, but to no avail. 
Envy is blind. : 

2. It expressed itself in murder. He put into 
execution the thought he entertained. 
Murder is the culmination of envy. Hatred 
is murder in its essence. (See 1 Jno. 3:11, 
125925) 

3. It ended in an effort toward concealment. 
He buried his brother. The sinner would 
like to bury his sins once for all. 

III. The way of selfishness (v. 9). Note here: 

1. Jehovah’s question: “Where is thy 
brother?” He did not question him con- 
cerning his field, etc. He questioned him 
concerning his brother whom he had 
wronged. God does not want you to be 
separated from your brother. 

2. Cain’s reply: “I know not.” A lie. One sin 
called for another. “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” The gospel of selfishness with 
the first murdered as its preacher. Con- 
trast Cain with Andrew (Jno. 1:41, 42). 

IV. The way of bitterness (vs. 10:15). God heard 
the avenging cry of Abel’s blood and punished 
the murderer. 

1. The ground was cursed. Sin destroys the 
trades and professions of men; it destroys 
reputation which is worth more than capi- 
tal. 

2. He became a fugitive. Sin makes men rest- 
less and fearful. No place like home to the 
man who has a guilty conscience. (See Isa. 
57:20, 21). 
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CHOIR AND CONSOLE 


PRELUDE 
Morning Song ........c8cee ees eeses Hollins 
Ganvelewe merce arise sineieiete erekeretekarelsl- tele r Shelley 
UIVATIL AUIS mteeetereateiere cre eleterehaletavelesoveney air Frysinger 
JUNIE ago on tora tan Doo OU OO ODOORAOb a Bonnet 
Andante Religioso ..........--++++++++: Hailing 
Cathedral Pictures ...........-.--- King, Elert 
EVV OCAPIOL eeicis telnet ar cheve cic aeratuietanct sta teter er Mailly 
IMeeGEIN, ooundocon coun goDraormoanouoO ee Salome 
PXGOVAUION es ter etersietcier ete acter star etek stale) sere Turner 
INGOLAUOM ome mieten eee celal ciel Borowski 
ANTHEM 
Give Ear Oh Shepherd .........------ Whiting 
Who Is Like Unto Thee ............- Sullivan. 
The Day Is Past And Over ... : Sete Gilchrist 
Still, Still With Thee ...........---..+-- Foote 
God So Loved The World .........---- Stainer 
Incline: Thine*Mar 22... eer wae Himmel 
O Saviour of The World ........-...--+: Goss 
Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken .......- Brackett 
Rejoice In The Lord ......-...---. Mascagni 
Gomforter Divine ...........--++..+s6 Chaffin 
OFFERTORY 
(Wolo hatnvalen. oR eee an Sem OOD OO TEINS G Lemare 
Lento EXpressivO .........--+++++-+-5 Ketelby 
WAVELINCZZO mares seis le retetetr aes Rheinberger 
Melody Pathetic ..........---+-e+++eeees Fink 
Andantino in D Flat. ........-.-..-++: Lemare 
AV eM atiaiace dies cos seree Bach, Gounod 
IBISHOAIRD sonhoo ge 6 oS an b HinOude Oo. bmoe Okiu Faulkes 
VACW EU CTIIN4 ete ate isvs che clei eet essere seve sel Engelman 
PNG BIMIGY Sas Seen A ood doen fon Gu acwbIar OSG Smith 
POAC eae eerie on eit trttorossu nagar naraatool te eve Maunder 
POSTLUDE 
Allegro Festivo ............2+--eeese ee Boslet 
Allegro Maestoso ....-...--.+22seeereeeee West 
VibgsiisreW OLod6t: Was So eo ene SOOO a0 OOeG Ireland 
Postlude in E Plat: .......-..5..-5-% Abernathy 
Andante Serioso ........---.+-++-ee00e Ketelby 
levoBkbtels) sok JQ AG ons po DOaUMoncoctDm ore Roberts 
Temple Postlude ........---++--++20505 Petrali 
Lenten Postlude .......--0-+++--seeseees Koch 
INCA) mane besoor choo dn obo Room ons. Merket 
(Glais TN Hoenn MEO O RAS oen oc u iamo oC Boellman 


Scripture Applied 

Replying to a request for a settlement of his 
pill, a customer wrote to a merchant at Kenosha, 
Wisc.— 

“Please refer to Matthew 10:29.” 

The verse read: 

“Have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all.” 
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Einstein and Jesus 
John 7:46. “Never man spake like this man.” 
Albert Einstein was asked: “To what extent 
are you influenced by Christianity?” “As a child 
I received instruction both in the Bible and the 
Talmud,” he replied. “I am a Jew, but I am en- 
thralled by the luminous figure of the Nazarene.” 
“You accept the historical existence of Jesus?” 
“Unquestionably! No one can read the Gospels 
without feeling the actual presence of Jesus. His 
personality pulsates in every word. No myth 
is filled with such life.”—Dr. George D. Owen in 
“When the Sun Rises.’ Revel Co. 


Sacrifice of a Physician 
I Tim, 2:6. “Gave himself.” 

Some years ago in Newark, New Jersey, all 
the churches in the city—Protestant, Catholic, 
and Hebrew—united in prayer for the life of 
one man who was sick. He was a physician, Dr. 
Royal Whiteneck. When he was a young man he 
had lost his only son. 

He decided then and there to give his life to 
the study and treatment of children’s diseases. 
Over seven thousand homes felt his healing 
touch. He was made desperately ill by a germ 
from the body of one of his little patients. A 
score of physicians were called into consultation. 
Dozens of people offered their blood for trans- 
fusion. Women knelt on the pavement outside 
the hospital to pray. One would whisper to an- 
other, “He saved my baby.” Back came the an- 
swer, “Mine, too.” He passed away, and his last 
words were words of sympathy for the children 
who were sick. “My little patients,’ he mur- 
mured, “what about them?” 

Why do we care for a spirit like that? We just 
do. There is no explanation. But there is some- 
thing about it which appears more important 
than anything else in the world. There is the 
unsparing spirit which puts all selfishness to 
shame and makes us wish we could play the 
man like that when someone really needs us. 

Nineteen hundred years ago there was born 
a Man who embodied this spirit, and it has been 
carried along in the stream of life ever since. 

—Dr. F. K. Stamm in Good Housekeeping. 


Lifted Above Fear 
Rev. 1:17. “Fear not.” 

A writer describes what happened in a cholera- 
stricken district in India when a little band of 
missionary doctors appeared. The people had 
been dying in hundreds. A deadly fear held the 
whole country in its grip, laying people open to 
the disease. But the advent of the doctors 
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changed the whole situation. As the stricken 
people thought about them and watched them at 
their healing work, the paralysis of fear was 
lifted. Hope returned, and the faith that the 
trouble would be overcome.—Dr. James Reid. 


Value of Vision 
Prov. 29:18. “Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.” 

A Chicago man who has just made a tour of 
the Southwest is back home now, waiting for 
blindness to come upon him. Seeing the South- 
west was his life’s ambition, and now that he has 
realized it he is ready, he says, for the fate which 
specialists have told him will overtake him with- 
in a year’s time. 

If you were told now that your sight would 
be gone in a year’s time, what task would you 
set your eyes to? Is it your chief ambition to see 
certain places in the earth? Are there books 
you have always looked forward to reading? 
Works of art you always hoped some day to see? 

Imagining that your sight is only a temporary 
possession is a good way to discover exactly 
what it is your spirit holds valuable—Cape Cod 
Standard-Times, Aug. 6, 1938. 


“God’s Little Workshop” 
II Tim, 2:15. “A workman that needeth 
be ashamed.” 

Few people know that one of the greatest 
scientists in the United States is a Negro—Dr. 
George Carver, of TuSkegee. 

He has made some of the most important 
discoveries relative to the industrial use of farm 
products that have ever been made by anyone. 
It has often been said that he was offered a 
position at $100,000 a year by a great firm, and 
many other flattering offers, but he has refused 
them all. He calls his laboratory “God’s Little 
Workshop.” His only desire is to make scien- 
tific discoveries which will accrue to the benefit 
of humanity. Deeply convinced that prayer is a 
means of discovering God’s guidance in scientific 
matters as well as in the living of one’s daily 
life, he spends hours on his knees asking that 
God will show him the light. When people go to 
the Tuskegee campus and look upon this little 
colored man, so gentle, humble, and wise, they 
can scarcely realize that there is one of the 
geniuses of the century.—Earl L. Douglas, D.D. 


not to 


All Objects of the Seeking Saviour 
Luke 19:10. “The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 
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‘To a mother looking for her wayward lost girl 
ad who mistook a wretched passer-by for her 
aughter, the latter cried: “I have no mother! I 
‘ish someone would look for me!” But all of 
5 are objects of the searching Saviour.—Dr. 
seorge Elliott. 


‘And I am the Man” 
cts 8:4. “Went everywhere preaching the word.” 
Gideon Ousley, an itinerant preacher in Ire- 
and in the early years of Methodism, was often 
4obbed. But it was his custom to hire the vil- 
wge crier to announce his meetings. Once he 
ssard the man call faintly, on account of fear. 
susley, however, took the bell out of his hand, 
Ang it himself, calling in clear tones: “This is 
» give notice that Gideon Ousley the Irish mis- 
‘onary, will preach to-night! And I am the man 
ayself!’’ 


jife’s Discipline 

1 Cor. 12:9. “My grace is sufficient for thee: for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

From an article on “The Discipline of Pain 

md Suffering” in The Christian Leader, by the 

“ev. Harry Westbrook Reed, these two illus- 

cations are taken. 

1—Motor and Man 

“JT think that I have seen the futility,’ writes 
br. Reed, “of trying to avoid pain and suffering 
nd of attempting to throw off the misery they 
sreate by depending solely on material means. 

have long since concluded that they, both, can 
se borne, and that there is a light athwart our 
sath which will bring an increasing joy out of 
the very distressing darkness. 

- “Tt can be borne only from within. What pow- 
srs lie within us! When some great suffering 
somes it is astonishing how quickly some hither- 
“0 unknown, perhaps unused, force is discov- 
sred.in our souls. We are full of these sources 
vithout being aware of their presence until the 
“unusual calls them forth. We can tell almost to 
4 pound what a motor car can carry without 
endangering its springs, but we cannot tell what 
|, man under stress can carry in the way of suf- 
‘ering. When we estimate the carrying capacity 
of the motor car we do so without taking God 
nto account, but when we estimate our capacity 
so endure, it is the secret reserve of spiritual 
oower that has to be reckoned with. And there 
‘s no limit to this save the limit which we our- 
selves make through fear and doubt. 

2—Visiting the Crippled Woman. 

“Pain and suffering not only can be borne but 
when they are rightly accepted, they have a 
sransforming power over our own lives. When I 
was a student in the theological school I sup- 
Slied the pulpit of a church located in a small 
western New York town. While I was there I was 
asked to visit a crippled lady who had been in 
‘aer wheel chair for many years. I went to see 
‘er with the idea that I was to comfort her and 
so give her some cheer and hope. I had been in 
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the house only a few minutes when I discovered 
that I was the one being made happy and hope- 
ful. In that one hour I learned something of 
the secret of the transforming power of pain 
and suffering. And may I say in all humility it 
has been of incalculable and increasing value to 
me in meeting the demands which life has im- 


posed,” 
e 


Why the Cup Was Precious 
I Cor. 11:25. “He took the cup.” 

Some years ago there lived in a thatched cot- 
tage at the head of a Scottish glen a poor High- 
land widow. It was a poor home, but on a cup- 
board was an old cracked cup, covered with 
a glass globe, as though it were an ob- 
ject of considerable value. That old cup had 
a history. Years before, one autumn day, a car- 
riage with a lady inside stopped at the door of 
the lonely cottage. The lady asked for a little wa- 
ter, and it was brought for her by the woman in 
this very cup. To the old woman’s astonishment 
she afterward learned that the lady who had used 
the cup was Queen Victoria. The fact that her 
lips had touched the rim of the old cup conse- 
crated it, and made it an object of great value to 
the old widow. Since Christ’s lips have touched 
the cup it has become sacred to us.—The Sunday 


School Times. 
e 


The Bread of Life: The Wine of Love 
I Cor. 11:26. “Eat this bread, and drink this cup.” 
Come ye and rest! the journey is too great, 
And ye will faint beside the way, and sink; 
The bread of life is here for you to eat, 
And here for you the wine of love to drink. 


Then, fresh from converse with your Lord, 
return 
And work till daylight softens into even, 
The brief hours are not lost in which you 
learn 
More of your Master and His rest in heaven. 
—Bishop Bickersteth. 


In Memory of Me 
Luke 22:19. “This do in remembrance of me.” 
Not alone the bread and wine 
Taken in solemnity 
‘Midst the chill of gloomy aisle, 
When all hearts are drawn to Thee; 
Not alone of these, He said, 
“Do in memory of Me”; 
But of every part of life 
Would enthroned the sovereign be. 


Every act He would assume 
Sacramental of His death; 
Every thought He would control, 
Every whisper, every breath. 
Not alone the bread and wine 
Taken in solemnity: 
“All thy life,” the Master taught, 
“Live in memory of Me.” 
—The Christian World. 
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Drifting Sands 
Song of Sol. 2:15. “The little foxes that spoil the 
vines.” 

From Broken Hill, New South Wales, comes 
the news that the community is slowly being 
engulfed by sand drifting in from central Aus- 
tralia. The town is doomed to become as one 
of the buried cities of Asia. 

So small and seemingly unimportant are the 
minute particles of sand that it appears in- 
credible that man’s power should be impotent 
before them, Yet their story of power is writ- 
ten in many instances of wholesale destruction. 

The picture is an illustration of the gradual 
submergence of noble lives and high-minded so- 
cial units, beneath an accumulation of little 
carelessnesses, little conformities, little compro- 
mises, little concessions, until the whole struc- 
ture is overwhelmed.—W. T. Ellis. 


GoURGIY ANDSS@GIEL,. 
J, J. PHELAN, D.D. 


Moral Religion 

Matt. 6:13. “And do not subject us to tempta- 
tion.” 

Jno. 17:15. “Keep them from evil.” 

None are free from the folkways and social 
patterns of society. How necessary then that we 
have a Moral Society. If it is difficult for a moral 
individual to adjust himself to an immoral so- 
ciety, is it any less difficult for an immoral per- 
son to adjust himself to the same kind of society? 
Of the 3,500,000 prisoners, released from penal 
institutions this year, nearly 1,500,000 will re- 
turn for victimizing society: 700,000 of these are 
under 21 years of age. Does society itself create 
no “victims?” Is it not true that as life increases 
in complexity, the crime-index also increases? The 
real crux is: Have we the kind of a religion that 
will reduce the number of these victims, who 
are largely, the result of malnutrition, broken 
homes, deprived normal rights and privileges, 
lack of medical care and a socio-religious train- 
ing? And are we working at it? 


Re-vivifying Religion 
Jas. 2:26. “Faith is dead without good deeds.” 
Matt. 5:24. “Go make up with your brother.” 
In that “glorious” past, many revivals occur- 
red in inverse ratio to our poverty and economic 
defeat. Not so, this time. The recent National 
Preaching Mission, though well-attended, was 
quite free from “old-time” religious revival-fire, 
while the numerical citation of “souls saved,” 
escaped the headlines. A vital spiritual revival 
is needed today, for in nothing is our poverty 
more marked than in vital religion. But how can 
you develop a revival in an atmosphere of anti- 
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Semitism, anti-Negroism, anti-Catholicism, and 
a whole lot of other racial and cultural anti’s? 
Why not a “revival” in the Christian interpreta- 
tion of “Mutuality” and “Segregation?” 


“Crisis” Religion 
Jno. 14:6. “I am Way and Truth and Life.” 
Whenever you hear these staccato or falsetto 
notes, flee for shelter. They are suggestive of a 
foghorn whistle or an ambulance-rescue wagon 
siren: “this present crisis is absolutely the 
greatest the Christian church will ever face” (as 
tho’ the church has never passed thru a few 
“crises”). Again, “the movement” (usually, the 
coming one) “not only assures the Kingdom of 
God among us, but also shapes the nature and 
character of organized religion in this city for 
the next century” (the “movement” arrived, and 
is now dead as a dodo). There are also, many 
ingenious forms of the “you-must-or-we-perish” 
alarmist exhortation. Here is a sample: “subscribe 
now, or else witness the collapse of Protestanism,” 
God however still lives, while the church and gov- 
ernment still stands. Christ left no blue-prints for 
a “ballyhoo setup!” Veracity and honor require 
none. | 


Religion of The Cross 
Acts 2:32. “We are all witnesses.” 

Devotion to the Cause of Peace, Education, 
Crime Prevention and Child Labor Legislation 
is all praiseworthy, but not to be confounded as 
a substitute for the Great Commission “EVAN- 
GELIZE.” But how evangelize? Many demand or- 
ganized mass-evangelism. Others believe that per- 
sonal witnessing is more effective. Some church- 
es have trained evangelistic groups under direc- 
tion of pastor—a kind of “every-member” can- 
vass, but for “souls,” rather than funds. The as- 
signment of “prospects” to ushers and wives, each 
week has brought good results. Home Altar Serv- 
ice and “Go-To-Church” Campaigns may also be 
used in “soul-saving.” The real challenge is, have 
we a Cross-centered and love-in-action religion? 


Ethical Religion 
Matt. 4:7. “You shall not try the Lord your God.” 
Matt. 6:24. “You cannot serve God and money.” 

The old lady who said that she “liked the kind 
of a God” she “could cuddle up to,” has many 
friends and relatives of her kind today. 

To many, God is simply “a good-natured old 
Grandpa’’—a kind of glorified being, who is never 
more happy than when He can playfully bounce 
His children upon His knee. A deity in his dotage, 
whose mind is weak, and who will tolerate any 
kind of misconduct from His children, so long as 
they bring Him something, regardless of where 
and how they obtain it—is not the Jehovah God 
and Father of Jesus. The “lush-day” god of suc- 
cess is out. 
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SPIRITUAL 


The purpose of “ The Quiet 
Hour” is to help you maintain the 
high tide of spiritual enrichment 
that Easter brings. When you ex- 
amine a copy you will see how 
effectively this daily devotional 
guide carries out its purpose. The 
meditations are prepared by men 
and women of deep spiritual in- 
sight. A wealth and variety of 
help is contained in every quarter- 
ly issue—one full page for each 
day. You can easily give your 
congregation the inspiration “ The 
Quiet Hour”’ offers. It costs only 
a third of a cent a week! 


CONSIGNMENT OFFER 


Pastors and other leaders may order “ The Quiet Hour ” in quan- 
tities with the privilege of returning any unused copies for credit 
at the close of the quarter. Cash or deferred payment plan. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25-C Lincoln Street, Elgin, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send: 


O Free sample copy of “The Quiet Hour a 


ob Ml 


Details of Consignment Offer 


Name 


St., Box, Rt. 


DAVID C. COOK 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


25-C Lincoln St., Elgin, Tl. 
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Churchgoing Religion 
Heb. 10:25. “Let us not neglect meeting together.” 
“Why not a ‘sit-down strike’ in the church?” 
inquires a wag. Well, for one thing, the prac- 
tise of confiscating church property by the entire 
membership, with usurpation of all seats at all 
services, has never become such an acute prob- 
lem as to require any special action on the part 
of church trustees. We have often thought that 
a “lie-down strike” might appeal to a large num- 
ber of church inactives. Now let some one come 
forward and transformordinary church seats and 
pews into adjustable folding-beds! 


Self-respecting Religion 
Matt. 7:6. “Do not throw your pearls before pigs.” 


(Goodspeed) . 
Luke 10:11. “The very dust ... we wipe off in pro- 
test.” 


We are to seek and save the lost sheep. But sup- 
pose some of those lost sheep change their nature 
into that of a goat or a pig, in spite of our efforts 
to prevent it. Then Deity Himself is compelled 
to pass them by. For further particulars, consult 
Matt. 25:31-40; Luke 8:33. 


Proof-Text Religion 

II Cor. 3:6. “What is written kills, but Spirit gives 
life.” ; 

I Cor. 3:10. “The Spirit fathoms everything.” 

A bible-class discusses the entrance of women 
in industry, and as usual, simply goes “ ’round and 
around.” A bachelor brother suggests that theclass 
might profitably consider man’s duty in the home. 
He boldly contended, that “a man should wipe the 
dishes!” But he couldn’t convince them. A real 
friend however, came to his rescue. Slowly, the 
triend extracted a pocket edition of the Old Testa- 
ment and solemnly read: II Kings 21:13. “And I 
will wipe Jerusalem, as a man wipeth a dish, wip- 
ing it and turning it upside down.” And the fame 
of that reader still waxeth great! 


® 
Apologetic Religion 
Phil. 1:20. “Cheer my heart as a Christian.” 
Luke 1:68. “He brought about their deliverance.” 
Matt. 25:36. “.. . You came to see me.” 

Whether in business, industry, home, school or 
church—you’ll meet them. Prepare for a machine- 
gun barrage, even before you are seated. They 
omit nothing in pretense, apology, defense, ex- 
cuse, artifice and alibi. They impress you as a 
guilty prisoner before the bar, pleading and crav- 
ing for mercy. If one is possessed of an inferiority- 
complex, a weak-defense mechanism and a sinful 
heart, why not go to prayers? God promises de- 
liverance, but even here, one must be free from 
sham, mask and show. The wife who insisted that 
her husband died of “‘a stroke of apology,” rather 
than the coroner’s vertict—‘“‘a stroke of apoplexy,” 
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very likely knew whereon and wherein she based 
her convictions. 


Assuring Religion 
Phil. 3:14 “Forgetting what is behind me.” 
Isa. 40:1. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” 
Here’s comfort for the preacher, lawyer, doctor 
and any other mortal who serves the public. What 
a hundred or even five hundred million folks, 
may “say” or “think,” will never change one iota 
of God’s Law, and what He “says” and “thinks!” 
Doctor Forest O. (Phog) Allen, the Kansas Uni- 
versity basket-ball coach was a good coach, but 
who can win them all? It is reported that protests 
and criticisms mounted rather high on his desk. 
When asked about it, he responded: “If a post- 
man stopped to kick at every dog that barked 
at his heels—he would never get his mail deliver- 
ed.” The principles and policies of Jesus also, 
were hardly dictated by any “Downtown Coaches,” 
“loyal alumni” group or “key” individuals in re- 
ligion or business. 


Personified Religion 
Ps. 19:1. “The heavens declare the glory of God.” 
Man loves to personify nature, things and 
ideals! He defies the past, his heroes and his 
friends. Yesterday, it was “Old Man Winter,” | 
today, it is “Old Man River.” A few weeks pre-- 
vious, it was “Old Nick,” who personified, glori- 
fied and even deified the spirit of Christmas. The 
early Hebrews used to apotheosize the Devil as 
“that old serpent.’ Another time, he was a 
“fallen angel,’ or “roaring lion, who prowls- 
about, wanting to devour you.” Writers personi- 
fy “gentle Spring,” “dancing” or “laughing wa- _ 
ters,” “scorching August,” “smiling Jack Frost.” — 
In order to coax a sluggish motor, we’ve even 
been known to say “Now Old Boy!” This homo 
sapiens is a mighty sociable animal when given 
a chance. Christ’s religion is packed with social 
principles. 


Pilate 
Luke 23:4. “And Pilate said ... ‘I cannot find 
anything criminal about him’ ”—(Moffatt). 
“T see no wrong in this man Christ,” 
Pilate addressed the maddened horde; 
“Give us Barabbas!” they cried loud, 
“And let us crucify the Lord!” 


“TI see no wrong in this man’s deeds,” 
Thus Pilate said the while he sighed; 
“Give us Barabbas!” came the cry, 
“And let the Christ be crucified!” 


“TI see no wrong,” Pilate spoke low, 
“And yet I bow me to your will!” 
And then he turned to wash the hands, 
That slew Christ on the lonely hill. - 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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I. J. SWANSON 


A LIST OF BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING 
Chosen by 
P. Whitwell Wilson 


For the second time during recent years, I 
‘suggest twenty-one books out of many times that 
tmnumber for Lenten reading. In selecting these 
‘books I am greatly impressed by the gravity of 
‘the far-reaching ‘issue that here emerges. The 
‘world has passed out of a critical transition into 
‘a period of constructive reverence for man’s per- 
‘sonality, which, in any era whether mechanical 
‘or mediaeval, cannot be its true self unless it be 
filled with the Spirit of Him in Whom we live 
‘and move and have our being. Whether the life 
that we are intended to lead as individuals within 
ordered society is possible without a knowledge of 
‘God revealed in Jesus Christ. That is the ques- 
tion, and the happiness of the human race, the 
‘future of the civilization which has been elab- 
-orated during the long pursuit of this happiness, 
depend upon the answer to this question. 

No one can enjoy a plunge into this many-foot 
‘pookshelf, without gratitude that in a mechani- 
cal era, communion between God and man is 
emerging so clearly out of the chaos. 

Anyone who reads any of these books as a 
commentary on newspapers that all of us have to 
read, will find that God in Man, made fully 
known through Christ, is the supreme fact of life. 


February 1, 1939 


.CHRIST OR CAESAR 
‘By Hugh Black. 220 pp. Revell. $2.00. 


PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY 
By John Sutherland Bonnell. 237 pp. Harper. $2.50. 


BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN 
By S. M. C. 249 pp. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


SAINT PAUL FROM THE TRENCHES 
_ By Gerald Warre Cornish. 84 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.35. 


EACH WITH HIS OWN BRUSH 
- Contemporary Christian Art in Asia and Africa. By 
Daniel Johnson Fleming. 65 reproductions. Friend- 
ship Press. $1.50. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOLLOWING JESUS 
By James Gordon Gilkey. 127 pp. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 348 pp. Harper. $3.00. 


THE APOCRYPHA, AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 493 pp. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $3.00. 


A LABRADOR LOGBOOK 
By Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 372 pp. Little, Brown. $1.75. 
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GOD’S WORD FOR TODAY 

A Devotional Book for the Home. By O. C. Hallesby. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Clarence J. 
Carlsen. 376 pp. Augsburg Publishing. $1.00. 


SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA 

By Johannes Jorgensen. Translated from the Danish 
by Ingeborg Lund. 445 pp. With Frontispiece. Long- 
mans, Green. $3.50. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 
By Henry C. Link. 257 pp. Macmillan. $1.75. 


YOUNG EMERSON SPEAKS 
Edited by Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. 276 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


THE FINGERPRINTS OF GOD 
By William H. Orr. 128 pp. Cokesbury. $1.00. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE GOSPEL RECORD 
By Ernest Findlay Scott. 213 pp. Scribners. $2.00. 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 
By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. 218 pp. Abingdon. $1.25. 


THE FAITH OF BETTY SCOTT STAM IN POEM AND 

VERSE 

Arranged by her Parents. 139 pp. with illustrations. 
Revell. $1.00. 


OUR LIFE OF PRAYER 
By J. Wilson Sutton. 141 pp. Morehouse-Gorham. $1.25. 


CHRISTIANS IN AN UNCHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle. Association Press. $ .50. 


JESUS AND THE EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
By Luther Allen Weigle. 128 pp. Abingdon. $1.00. 


ASKING THEM QUESTIONS 
Edited’ by Ronald Selby Wright. Second Series. 259 
pp. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 


THE RIGHT TO BELIEVE 
By J. S. Whale, President of Cheshunt College. Cam- 
bridge University. Scribner’s. 132 pp. $1.25. 

This volume is made up of a preface in which the 
author states that his book “embodies the substance 
of various lectures”; a prologue in which he outlines 
his procedure; and eight chapters of discussion which 
must surely prove a joy to the Orthodox believer what- 
ever it may prove to the Liberal in theology. 

The thesis holds that man is a sinner, weighed down 
by guilt and faced by death. His greatest need is de- 
liverance. The Deliverer is Christ. The “heart of the 
matter” is “fellowship” with God and the redemptive 
process is through a personal “commitment” to 
Christ “as Master and Lord and a learning of Him 
by personal experience.” In the course of his discus- 
sions, Dr. Whale touches on the Bible; on the Cross 
which he says is “History’s decisive center”; on the 
Church which is “still the most important single phe- 
nomenon which human history has to show’; on the 
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Will of God, the Christian Hope, the Life Everlasting. 

The book is an attempt to answer the question, 
“What is Christianity and what has it to say and do 
for the people living down our street?’’ One wishes 
the author had dealt with that question in more 
orderly and effective fashion. On that score it leaves 
much to be desired.—H. W. S. 


RECENT LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
By John Rothwell Slater, Professor and Chairman of 
the Dept. of English, University of Rochester, New 

York. Harpers. 237 plus VIII pp. $2.00. 

In his preface, the author informs us that this 
book consists of “lectures on religious and ethical 
implications in current literature” which were “de- 
livered before alumni of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School.” The purpose of these lectures is ‘“‘to 
show by many examples how recent fiction, drama, 
and poetry in a skeptical age still reflects moods of 
faith in God and man.” In fulfilling that purpose the 
author brings us into contact with the writings of 
such leading contemporary novelists, philosophers, 
poets and dramatists as Hardy, Galsworthy, Wells, 
Bennett, Chesterton, Huxley, French, Jung, Adler, 
Santayana, James, Hocking, Carrel, Housman, Bridge, 
Masefield, Yeats, Millay, Eliot, Frost, O’Neill, Shaw, 
Anderson and Dunsany. 

Speaking of his method and procedure, Dr. Slater 
says that ‘‘the picture has not been made by selecting 
bright spots from a somber background.” Rather it 
has been an unbiased endeavor to see “our gen- 
eration as it is: struggling in vain for better living 
without better men to make it; to find happiness 
without sacrifice, peace without good will and pros- 
perity without integrity” and yet strangely and wist- 
fully aware of a “haunting sense of eternity surround- 
ing us,’’ the sense of a ‘“‘something divine’ that 
“awaits and invites us.” 

The book is made up of five major divisions dealing 
respectively with, The Literary Challenge to Religion; 
Religion in Fiction: the Older Generation; Religion in 
Novels and Dramas of Today; Four Major Poets of 
Doubt and Faith; and Recent Poetry of the Good 
Life.’ Three types of contemporary literature in 
which religious or ethical quality is discernible are 
most interestingly discussed, these types being called, 
The Literature of Contemplative Insight, Religion in 
Practice and The Lonely Struggle of Soul. 

For all the fact that in recent literature we hear 
voices of cynicism and pessimism lifted in social pro- 
test and class conflict and voices making ‘wistful 
guesses at the riddles of life and death’ and many 
times little that seems religious or ethical, the au- 
thor holds that “Religion cannot be kept out of Lit- 
erature’ and that in Literature ‘from one source or 
another, still below the horizon, there are signs not 
perhaps of a Pentecost but, at least, of a new Epiph- 
any.” On this note of radiance the book concludes: 
“We see, then, at the close of this survey of religious 
and ethical factors in fiction and drama since 1900 
that our age has been after all not indifferent to faith 
but merely incapable of reconciling traditional dogma 
with modern ways of thinking; not forgetful of the 
teachings of Jesus but eager to see them literally and 
honestly.’’—H. W. S. 


THE GERMAN REICH AND AMERICANS OF GER- 

MAN ORIGIN 

New York, Oxford University Press. 45 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
The sponsors of this volume are: Charles C. Bur- 
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lingham, James Byrne, Bernard Flexner, Monte M. 
Lemann, Howard Chandler Robbins, Samuel Seabury, 
Henry L. Stimson, Nicholas Murray Butler, Alfred E. 
Cohn, Felix Frankfurter, George Wharton Pepper, 
Monsignor Ryan, Murray Seasongood and Nathan 
Straus. Knowing that totalitarian governments seek 
to destroy or control the church every churchman 
should have this volume. Aside from a brief foreword 
and note there is no editorializing—the documents, 
from official sources, reproduced are more dramatic 
than any comment on them can be. The problem of 
the 8,000,000 Germans within our borders is one of 
great and growing importance. From the evidence pre- 
sented in this book, it is increasingly obvious that the 
intensification of the campaign of Pan-German prop- 
aganda in America will result in the creation of a 
large group of inhabitants of the United States whose 
primary allegiance would be to the ruler of a foreign 
power. The result would be friction between this group 
and the rest of the American people. And added to this 
should be the words of Theodore Roosevelt: ‘“We can 
have no ‘fifty-fifty’ allegiance in this country. Hither 
aman is an American and nothing else, or he is not | 
an American at all. We are akin by blood and descent | 
to most of the nations of Europe; but we are separate — 
from all of them; we are a new and distinct nation.” 
The best review for this book is simply to tell every | 
one to get it, and seriously study it—W. R. S. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE DRAMA 
By Frank Hurburt O’Hara and Marguerite Harmon 
Bro. Willett, Clark. 232 pp. & indices. Cloth. $2.00. 
In spite of the dramas that have been written for 
church use the religious drama and its church possi- 
bility still has a great field of opportunity before it. 
It is a medium which deserves more attention and 
consideration than many are prone to give it. But 
there is, among church leaders, a growing tendency 
to use and develop religious drama. To this end a 
book of this type would be valuable. It contains no 
dramas. Its three parts are: Essentials and Types of 
Drama, Structure and Technique of the Play, The 
Story of the Drama. It also has a dictionary of terms 
and three indices, making the volume available for 
ready reference. The book makes no pretense of being 
complete. But it dots include in small space more 
than an elementary course on the drama. It brings 
together material not before gathered in one volume, 
as far as my knowledge goes. For all who are using 
drama, and for all who contemplate using drama, this 
volume will be worth its cost. Perhaps it will lead to 
further study. For, as the authors state in the intro- 
duction, ‘‘teaching is merely a springboard for inde- 
pendent thinking and individual exploration.” Hav- 
ing been using religious drama I was looking for a 
book of this type, and so was glad to get it. It should 
be mentioned that the volume deals with all types and 
classes of plays. In spite of its contents the book is 
very easy to read.—_W. R. S. 


THE TRUSTEE AND THE CHURCH TODAY 

By John Murdock MacInnis, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. Pamphlet. 

THE DEACON AND THE CHURCH TODAY 

By John Murdock MacInnis, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. Pamphlet. 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

By Rev. William M. Bours. Pamphlet. 
These three pamphlets could well be considered to- 

gether because they are parts of that slowly increas- 

ing literature for the layman. There is a crying need 
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Books of Post-Madras Interest 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


Evangelism for 

the World Today 

A symposium on what evangelism is 
and how it works best, by the out- 
standing figures in missionary enter- 
prises today. $2.50 


HENDRIK KRAEMER 
The Christian Message 
in a Non-Christian World 


The basic text and point of departure 
in all the Madras discussions. $3.00 


HUGH VERNON WHITE 


A Working Faith 
for the World 
A challenging statement of the faith 


and program of liberal Protestantism. 
$2.00 


Make plans now for introducing these im- 
portant books to your church missionary 
discussions. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


A biography of 
GEORGE W. TRUETT 
By P. W. James 
Here is the fascinating story of one of the 
most effective and best beloved ministers 
in modern times. President of the Baptist 
World Alliance, Dr. Truett’s outstanding 
ability and leadership have won him world- 
wide recognition. Of vital interest to 
minister and layman. $2.50* 


THE ART OF CONDUCTING 
PUBLIC WORSHIP 
By Albert W. Palmer 
A practical use book for every minister. 
It contains invaluable material on sermon 
topics, music programs, special services, 
lighting, etc. and recognizes the needs of 
both the small and large church. 9 59* 


LIVING THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 
By Edwin Ewart Aubrey 
Here we see matters of faith of practical 
significance for everyday living and the- 
ology the result of men’s living experiences. 
Practical and inspiring for minister and 
layman. $1.50* 


* Price tentative 


MACMILLAN e New York 
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HAT brings 
God closer 
thana favorite 
hymn sung softly 
alone or poured 
forth by a vast 

congregation? 


A Complete Service Book 


Because music is the handmaid of religion, 

- only the best of hymnbooks is worthy of your 
choice. Select THE SERVICE HYMNAL 
confidently because it satisfies every human 
mood . . . every spiritual need. Thousands of 
ministers bear testimony to its musical rich- 
ness and spiritual power. In quality it is un- 
surpassed and the cost is surprisingly low. 


Before You Buy—Investigate 


Send for returnable sample _and_see for 
yourself how completely THE SERVICE 
HYMNAL meets every worship need. 480 
pages, 501 musical numbers, 65 responsive 
readings; fully orchestrated. Covers lacquered 
for longer, brighter wear. Price per 100, not 
prepaid, $60. 


Devotional Hymns 


A smaller all-purpose book 
for church and church 
school. 288 pages, 310 hymns, 
34 responsive readings. 
Orchestrated. Price per 100, 
cloth, $40. Heavy bristol cov- 
ers, per 100, $25. Prices not 
prepaid. 


MAIL COUPON 


For returnable samples and 
Free hymnbook “Finance 
Plans” folder. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
only the best in song books CoM PANY 


5701-C West Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 


Tlease send FREE folder of “Finance Plans” and 
returnable samples of books checked. 


Oo The Service Hymnal oO Devotional Hymns 
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Church Mem- 
CRON Nn ne eee bership ------ 
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TO GIVE VOICE TO ITS EXHIBIT AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR AND TO HONOR 


THE MEMORY OF $2e/2/eve 7osZeZFLORIDA 


CHOOSES A DEAGAN 


HE world’s largest Carillon (75 DEAGAN 
Tubular Bells) will ring out every day from 
Florida’s exhibit at the New York World’s Fair— 
and serve afterward as the “voice” of the mag- 
nificent Florida Stephen Foster Memorial, on the 
banks of the Suwannee at White Springs. 

Keen-minded Florida executives chose a Caril- 
lon because of its stately charm and dignified 
beauty. They chose a Deagan TUBULAR Bell 
Carillon (1) because automatic playing assures 
daily service and (2) because TUBULAR Bells 
vibrate throughout every ounce of the metal and 
thus offer a degree of performance-efficiency that 
no other form of bell can approach. 

A Deagan Carillon in your church will serve 
for all time to give expression to the peace and 
inspiration to be found within its walls. Avail- 
able for as little as $6,000—from every stand- 
point, “The Memorial Sublime.” 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


141 Deagan Bldg 


CHICAGO 


for such. Any pastor who has worked with a few types 
of Church Boards knows that such need exists. The 
first two are Presbyterian and of their type are excel- 
lent. They could well be copied by other denomina- 
tions to educate members of their congregational of- 
ficial Boards, by whatever name they are called, to a 
better appreciation and fitness for the tasks to which 
they are called. The third one is from an Episcopalian 
source and represents an elementary study of the 
great question of social service. No price is stated on 
either but it should not be greater than 15c each.— 
W.R.S. 


BIOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
By W. Osborne Greenwood. Hinkhouse Press. 72 pp. 

25 cts. 

Recent studies by Chief Justice Tute of the Ba- 
hamas and by Dr. Henry H. Riggs of the Near East 
School in Beirut, together with others, have focussed 
serious attention upon a reformulation of Christian 
theology in relation to modern scientific discovery; 
and an entire reformulation of philosophic thought 
along spiritual lines. To those living in the scientific 
atmosphere of 25 or more years ago it will seem 
strange to say that the ultimate scientific philosophy 
of life is anti-materialistic and distinctly spiritual; 
but that is true. There is no space, there is no matter; 
there is no time. And thus materialism is a false view, 
a reductio ad absurdum. Dr. Carrel sees this. Ous- 
pensky, especially in his Tertium Organum, saw it. 
Space limits further comment at this time. But it is 
a good introduction to this volume, some of this being 
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laid out in chapter 2. 

Dr. Greenwood is a physician. He knows his biology; 
and he is well acquainted with modern scientific 
method and discovery. The book is popular in form, 
but exact withal in the limits set. It is an absorbing, 
fascinating, volume. To those unacquainted with how 
far science has gone; and their name is legion, this 
book will be an education. It should be required in 
every theological seminary and of every clergyman— 
W. R. S. 


MUSIC IN THE RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
By Ruth Pushee. Revell. 91 pp. $1.00. 

“Church music is a direct medium of communica- 
tion with God,” affirms the author in her fascinating 
story of sacred music. The Springfield Republican, 
when announcing this book, stated that the New 
England writer “has voluntarily made the study of 
hymns and other non-secular music a hobby.”’ She has 
also had experience as organist and choir leader at 
North Amherst. With her extensive knowledge of her 
subject, resulting from a wide study, she has com- 
municated her enthusiasm to her readers in this in- 
forming volume. 

The history of sacred music is traced from the 
days of the Hebrews, when their “songs were most 
necessary to keep up the faith of the people,’’ down 
to our own century. One marvels that so much infor- 
mation can be packed into such a small volume, and 
yet retain its readable form. The chapter on “Music 
in America” is one of great value. The writer reminds 
us that “in the early days of Colonial America music 
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| | IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Rol 


as 


ing Partitions — 
= So x \ — : 


MODERN WISDOM 


By George Lamsa 


An exciting and stimulating little book 
of modern proverbs distilling the spirit 
of this age. Mr. Lamsa, a native Assyrian, 
is well known for his translation of the 
Gospels from the Aramaic, and this small 
volume has the same Eastern flavor and 
feeling as our own biblical writings. 
An ideal gift. Boards 60c 


One Ro 
As Occasion Demands 


B* the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 


A Hazen Book on Religion 


CHRISTIANS IN AN 
UNCHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 
1841 Broadway New York City 


Eighth and newest Hazen Book. This Set peel Sa 
book points out the enduring ground of alas AR ai 
human hope of a better world by regaining 
whole-hearted, personal belief in the 
kingdom of God. Selected for Lenten 5 
Reading List. HAZEN BOOKS are a Just Published 


series of fresh interpretations of Christian WIDE MARGIN EDITION 
pene as a guide to living today. 


end for descriptive list of titles. SCOFIELD 


50 cents each REFERENCE BIBLE 
JESUS AND THE = | 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS | 


A Christian Guidebook to 
Happy Living 


classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 
Send for 32 page Catalogue No. 15 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


By Rey. William Thomson Hanzsche 


A book that’ makes life better today by 
telling how to get the most from it. A 
guide to how to seek, where to find, 
happiness—for everyone who wants to 
live a successful Christian life. Cloth $1.00 


THE TEN Printed with brevier black-faced type, on a special 


quality of white paper for making notes in ink. With 


COMMANDMENTS 14 inch margin around text pages. Size 10x 744 x 15%’’_ 


Buckram, boards, square corners, red edges. With 


AND THE TEACHINGS extra ruled pages bound in the back, indexed atlas and 


colored maps. 


OF JESUS INOS 390. Sects tne pets fos SOL00 
By Dr. Sidney A. Weston LOOSE LEAF EDITION 


A discussion course on the Ten Command- 


ments, what Jesus said of them, and what SCOFIELD 
they mean today. For each unit, Dr. 


Weston suggests the problems to think REFERENCE BIBLE 


about, and the things to do. Personal 


Printed with brevier black-faced type, on the new 


life problems and current political, social ULTRATHIN Oxford India paper, with 250 ruled 
and economic questions are related to, pages for mss. notes. Has real morocco binding, grain- 
and explored in connection with, the Sea SRD eee et red under gold edges. 
Scriptures. 25¢ ‘ ‘ 
: No ss5xne oe eee otek = 2 S18.50 
At your bookseller or from At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
CJ . OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Association Press 114 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 
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MODERN BOOKCASES FOR MODEST BUDGET 


THE 


Only 215 FOR A 


COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


WITH YouR L/DRARY® 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Sold direct from Factory 
on 30-day approval 
Furnished in different materi- 
als, designs and finishes, impart- 
ing almost any desired effect. 
Write for Catalog E39 show- 
ing other new attractive desigus 
at correspondingly low prices. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO. 
(Established 1899) Little Falls, N. Y. 


New York Showroom: 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663 ) 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Pipe Organ Builders 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Our firm has been established for 
forty years and has achieved a 
reputation for fair dealing and 
artistic Organ production. We are 
equipped in every way to under- 
take orders of any magnitude. 


Individually Tailored by American Craftsmen 


Pulpit and Choir GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bible Markers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for 
Clergymen 


Junior Choir Vestments 


Lowest Prices Consistent with 
Values. Correspondence Invited 


One expervence through serving the 
church since 1837 is at your service. 


COX SONS & VINING 


INCORPORATED 
131-133 East 23rd Street, New York 


PLAN AHEAD FOR LENT! 


We offer appropriately designed bulletins 
for each Sunday in Lent, for Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday and Easter at most reasonable 
prices. Write today for samples. 


Announce your Lenten services with at- 
tractive Woolverton bulletins, folders, post 
cards or blotters. Our large sample packet 
of Lenten and Easter printed and lithographed 
supplies will be sent free upon request. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 


CEDAR FALLS, |OWA 


Write us for quotations on your next printing 
order. We may save you money. 
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. Was used only to aid the worship, and that after 
much discussion and debate.” 

Ministers and music leaders in churches will read 
this volume with eager interest, and thereafter keep 
it within easy reach.—W. J. H. 


ILLUSTRATED HYMN TALKS 
By Stella O. Barnett. Revell. 90 pp. $1.25. 

“Here is something that is as novel as it is new.” 
This book tells “how to sing and talk with chalk” and 
it will be particularly valuable to workers with chil- 
dren in the Sunday school and other organizations. A 
few selected hymns are used which convey the mes- 
sages of the great seasons of church life. Then the 
author builds the hymn around a “chalk talk,” and 
thus the leading thought is conveyed to the mind of 
the child through the eye. 

For instance, the hymn selected for the birth of 
Christ is that lovely and impressive song, “Silent 
Night.’’ The picture shows three camels. Each has a 
man on its back, and, amid the occasional palms, they 
follow the star which shines brightly in the sky. This 
bears the title, “Following the Gleam.” The combina- 
tion is very effective. 

Materials for use are suggested; and the writer in- 
dicates the appropriate colors for each picture— 
W. J. 4H. 

e 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harpers. 348 pp. $3.00. 

The author unfolds in this book the great ideas of 
the Bible, both the Old and New Testaments. The 
process of spiritual development reflected in the 
Bible seems to him to involve not only human discoy- 
ery but divine self-disclosure. The God of the Bible 
has proved his quality as “the living God,” who has 
not said his fast word on any subject or put the fin- 
ishing touch on any task.” 

He deals with the outstanding ideas of the Bible: 
The Idea Of God, The Idea Of Man, The Idea Of 
Right And Wrong, The Idea Of Suffering, The Idea 
Of Fellowship With God, and The Idea Of Immortal- 
ity. Following these, are approximate Chronologies, 
Old Testament Writings, New Testament Writings. 
Selected Bibliography. Indexes: Subjects and Names, 
and Scriptural References. 

This is a profound book. Its point of view will be 
accepted with satisfaction as by a great thinker and a 
profound Christian. 

e 


A YEAR OF CHILDREN’S SERMONS 
By Joseph A. Schofield, Jr. Cokesbury. 192 pp. $1.50. 

Another volume of 52 story talks for children. They 
may be used by a pastor with his Junior congrega- 
tion or by Sunday School teachers. These talks are 
not addressed to the adults over the heads of the 
children. They speak plainly the language and les- 
sons the children understand. Each story has a text 
and an object around which the story is built. A 
mirror, a toy airplane, a growing plant, pictures, a 
letter, a postage stamp, a tube of glue, an easter egg, 
a cake of soap, a light bulb are all used effectively. 
For the pastor or teacher who needs help in bringing 
messages to his children, this book is excellent.— 
Cie. B: 

e 


“We should so mete out our life as if we had 
both a short time and a long time to live.”—Bias, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
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MID-WEEK SERVICES 
SHIRLEY SWETNAM STILL 


{. “Sent From God” 

Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us.” 

Prayer: That we may be used of God. 

Hymn: “Make Me a Channel of Blessing To- 
day.” 

Bible reading: John 17:6-8. 

Hymn: “Jesus Looks to You.” 

Three Talks on the subject: “Sent From God.” 

1. John was “sent from God.” John 1:6. 

a. Because he was sent from God, he came with 

a message. 

b. Because he was sent from God, he was un- 
afraid. 

c. Because he was sent from God, his work was 
worthwhile. 

2. Christ was sent from God. John 4:34. 

a. Christ came willingly and God sent Him 
willingly for us. 

ib. The thought that He was “sent from God” 
caused many people to listen carefully to 

Christ’s message. 

‘ec. Because He was “sent from God,” Christ ful- 
filled the prophecies concerning Himself. 

d. Because He was “sent from God,’ He was able 
to accomplish His mission. 

3. WE are also “sent from God.” John 20:21. 
a. Because we are sent from God, let us be busy. 
b. Because He has sent us, we have no time for 

idle purposes. 
ec. Because we are God-sent, we must put our 

best into His tasks. a 

Hymn: “Willing Am I.” 

Series of prayers. 

Benediction: Recessional music, “Ho, Reapers 
of Life’s Harvest.” 


f 


Il. Awakening. (Spring) 

Opening Scripture: Rom. 13:11-12. 

Hymn: “Sunlight” 
Shades of Night”). 

The awakening of the earth, Song of Solomon 
2:11-13. 

Hymn: “We're Marching to Zion.” 

A prayer of thanksgiving for the coming of 

the spring-time. 

Parables of spring, by two people who tell 
simply and without comment. 

1. The parable of the worm who became a 

butterfly. 

2. The parable of a bulb which became a lily. 

The awakening of the people. Eph. 5:14. 

Hymn: “Lead Me, Savior, Lest I Stray.” 

A prayer for the awakening of the people. 

Talk: In what is the world of man ‘asleep? 

1. We are asleep to the beauty about us. 

2. We are asleep to the joy of living. 

3. We are asleep to the joy of service. 

4. We are asleep as to international issues. 


oi a EEE 
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To miss reading the advertisements in 


this issue of The Expositor may mean to 
miss the very information that you need. 


Material for CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


FREE catalogue (new) containing two Dra- 
matic Pagent Service programs, description 
of Pageants, Dramas and Song Stories. 
NEW—EASTER HELPER No. 25—Only 25c. 
120 recitations for all departments; drill, panto- 
mime, songs, etc. Not sent for examination, 

NEW— “THERE IS NO DEATH”’—Dramatic 
presentation-Worship Service. ..+++++eeeeres 25¢ 
Send for examination copy. 

NEW—FOUR EASTER DRAMAS in one book. Rever- 
ent, interesting, impressive... ...seee ee eerste rere 25¢ 
Send for examination copy. 

SPECIAL PACKET—Send 30c for one each of above, 
value 75c, but only one packet to each Schoo! or Church- 


The RODEHEAVER #ate—mack 


Suite 1373, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Wt. 
Suite 743, 124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(“I Wandered in the - 


HE thief in your church is Indifference. 

Indifference steals the congregation and 
the Sunday School. Indifference employs every 
modern method to entice church. members. 
He uses the park, playground, resort, automo- 
bile, movie, theater, the gun and the rod— 
everything imaginable to steal the people from 
your church. You must take advantage of 
modern methods and overcome this great giant 
Indifference. 

Indifference is your biggest competitor. Meet 
competition by creating and holding interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of churches have 
learned that there is nothing so successful as 
a parish paper. A local church paper gives 
strength and power to meet Indifference. 

Your church can have its own local paper 
without cost if you follow our plan. In fact, 
you can make it a source of revenue. Ask for 
free samples of local parish papers and par- 
ticulars. 


The National Religious Press, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Send me free of charge full particulars and 
samples. 


ON eke ci ste tye eRe aie nn tia d aba nook Obie a AOD cai hoc 


(Ching hamid oo osc anesaO Sen {de gasoUd CCUG AS AO0NKS. 
Exp. & H. R.: March 
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HUGENE 


on the International 
Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 
lesson expositions written by specialists 
for every age group. Undenominational 
and uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now Ready 
OUR NEW 1939 
BULLETIN OF BOOK BARGAINS 
(Listing used books, publishers’ 


remainders and specials). 
COPY MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 
THE JUDSON PRESS 
(W. J. Smith, Mgr.) 
1107 McGee Street Kansas City, Mo. 


PIPE ORGANS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
Built in All Sizes 
Write Us 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. 
Established 1873 Orrville, Ohio 


MONEY 

MONEY OPPORTUNITY 
Organizations, Schools, Individuals, etc., make money 
easily selling HANDY WACKS, popular household paper 
items—sell quickly, make good profits and repeat. Write 
today for free catalog and interesting information. 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 


Dept. H, Sparta, Michigan 


YOUR Church ean own Vestments 
—with MOORE'S Budget Plan! 


Finest quality Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy to own, Write for 
4 Free Choral Apparel Style Book C6, 
7 Pulpit Apparel ae Book CP6, Budget 
(Payment Plan 116. 


__E-R-MOORE CO- 
| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St. 
4. New York, N.Y, Chicago, Ill. 


THESES written to specifications of busy 
pastors. Over 20 years experience. 
SERMONS Prompt, confidential service, 'rea- 


sonable rates. Write us your 


SPEECHES special topics, and texts. 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 5th Ave. New York’ City 
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Hymn: “Dear to the heart of the Shepherd.” 

The awakening of the spirit. Heb. 3:7-8. 

Prayer for spiritual awakening. 

Talk: Spiritual awakening. 

1. The Jews were spiritually asleep when 
Christ came. 

2. The Catholic church was asleep when Mar- 
tin Luther came. 

3. The Episcopal church was asleep when 
John Wesley came. 

4. Today, some of us are spiritually asleep. 

5. Perhaps God has chosen this group for the 
means of the next spiritual awakening. Let 
us be spiritually awake. Let us give our- 
selves to God. 

Hymn: “The Victory May Depend on You.” 

Hymn: “Church of God, Awake.” (Wallace I. 

Coburn and Chas. H. Gabriel.) . 
Benediction. Recessional, “I Need Thee Every 
Hour.” 


Ill. The Tithe 

Announce this as a meeting in tens and try 
to use the number ten as much as you can in 
connection with it. Have ten people in the group 
act as choir. Get ten people to read, etc. Adver- 
tise with a huge poster bearing the number ten 
and saying: “Learn about this number at the 
ten meeting.” Since there are numbers of peo- 
ple who will not hear a message on tithing if 
they know it is coming—let the real idea of 
the meeting be withheld, except from those 
who are to take part. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

A prayer-series, by ten people, that we may be 
willing to lay aside our own opinions or customs 
and be guided entirely by the word of God. 


Hymn: “Tll Go Where You Want Me to Go, 
Dear Lord.” 

Scriptures on the tithe, by ten people: 

1. Gen. 14:18-20. 6. Matt. 23:23. 

2. Gen. 28:22. Tol Cor, 9):132 14. 

3. Lev. 27:30-32. 8. Heb. 7:6. 

4.2 Chron. 31:5, 6. 9. Heb. 7:8. 

5. Mal. 3:8-10. 10. Heb. 7:9, 10. 


Hymn: “I Gave My Life for Thee.” 

Talks: One minute each by ten people: Ten 

reasons for tithing. 

1. The tithe is a reasonable amount to pay. 

2. The tithe is fair to rich and poor. 

3. God would have been unfair to tell us to 
give, and then to leave us wholly in the 
dark about what we should give. 

4. The tithe is the only amount mentioned in 
the Bible as being a suitable offering for 
God. 

5. God said that the people who did not pay 
tithes had robbed him. 

6. Jesus Christ said that tithing ought not Ee 
be left undone. Matt. 23:23. 

7. A blessing is promised the tither. Mal. 3:10. 

8. The first Christians were Jews who had al- 
ways been taught to tithe. 
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9. The person who learns to tithe is able to 
administer both his own and God’s money 
more wisely. 

10. The New Testament and the Old Testa- 
ment and the testimony of tithers all agree 
that God’s plan is best. 

Hymn: “Something for Thee.” 

Testimony: “I Found a Blessing in Tithing” by 
a tither. 

Pledge-period: when cards pledging tithing 

may be handed out at the discretion of the 
workers. 


Hymn: “Sweeter as the Years Go By.” 
Benediction. : 
Recessional: “Give of the Best to the Master.” 


IV. Easter Psalm 

An evening of rejoicing over the Resurrection. 

Decorate with candles and lilies. 

Hymns: “Praise Him, Praise Him.” 

“Holy, Holy, Holy Is the Lord.” 
“Doxology.” 

Bible reading: from memory, verse by verse 
quoted by some Sunday School Class—Matt. 
28:1-10. 

A prayer of thanksgiving for the Resurrection. 

Special music: “One Day.” 

Story: “The Walk to Emmaus” by a young 
person who has studied Luke 24:13-32. 

Hymn: “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 

Bible reading about our own resurrection, 1 
Cor. 15:41-49. 

A prayer of thanksgiving that the Easter story 
is being told to the ends of the earth, and of the 
hope that it brings. 

Concert Bible reading by everybody: Christ’s 
‘latest appearance on earth, Rev. 1:12-20. 

Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.” 

Quartette: “He Arose.” “Gloria” or “Hallelu- 
jah Chorus” if your choir can do it. 

Benediction. 


Recessional: “Crown Him with Many Crowns.” 


The EXPOSITOR RECOMMENDS 


our plan for very materially increasing your 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


-and urges you to write for our free folder telling how others 
have even doubled their attendance with our plan. 
Write for folder today 
C. H. R. Box 50 


The Expositor 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
APPAREL. Altar Linens 


Embroideries, 


Materials by the yard, Tailoring. 


417-5™ AVE. 
(3814 ST) NY. 


AL 
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The Josephinum Church Furniture Co. 


Dept. E, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nationally recognized by leading Clergymen 
and Architects as manufacturers of church furni- 
ture indicative of artistic excellence and su- 
perior quality. 

Our Pews, Woodcarvings, Altars, Pulpits, 
Lecterns, Wainscoting, etc., are designed and 
executed with a precision and deftness to be 
found only in the true artist and craftsman. 

Since 1884 


Write for designs relative to your 
particular requirements 


\OSTERMOOR'! 


iS 


| 
| CUSHIONS. 


BUILT — NOT_STUFFED 


Ask for our New Low Prices 


OSTERMOOR & CO., INC. 


1 Park Ave., New York City or 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


YOUR CHURCH Can Have 


AMPLIFIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
For as Little as $650! 


At moderate cost, YOUR church 
can now enjoy the glorious music and 
added dignity of MAAS AMPLI- 
FIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES. Let 
us show you, without obligation, how 
easy and inexpensive it is to have a 
set installed. 


Write for Full Information to 


AAS ORGAN CO. Lid. 


3015 Casitas Ave.., 
Los Angeles, California 


m 


DUPLICATORS - STENCILS - INKS | 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL MAKES STENCIL DU- 
a PLICATOR PRINTING MACHINES. Our 
i * “EXCEL-ALL” ae Most Complete in America. 
Best and Cheapest. Customers the world over. 
MBXCELLOGRAPH”™ STENCIL PRINTERS 
$19.75. up. Self Fevers Machines. Pay 10 cents a 
lay. Automatic Inking Post 
Card Printers $8.50. Min- 
isters Mimeo, Manual Art 
Designs Book $5. Stencil 
Picture Tracers $7.50. 
Everything you need under 
one roof. Have Opening for 
One Minister User Dealer 
in every Town. Easy Extra Money. Get Yours At Wholesale. 
Interesting Illustrated Literature Free. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. M-3 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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mmunion Ware of Quality 


ie, ALUMINUM or 


laterials x 
Best Mate Ave avere7 SILVER PLATE 
Loe individual 


Workmansnip Glasses 
Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 324 ~—1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


Church CHindows 


ST. JOSEPH ART GLASS WORKS 
802-808 N. Second St. St. Joseph, Mo. 
i Designers and Manufacturers of Art, Stained, : 


and Ecclesiastical Glass 


Send us the sizes and shapes ef your windows 
and we will submit quotations 


EASTER MUSIC and 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 


“Easter Recitations, Program Helps, etc.,’’ price 25c. 
“As it Began to Dawn,’’ new pageant-service, price 10c. 
FREE catalog describes general and special day Choir 
and Sunday school publications, and supplies specimen 
pages. 
337-714 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 


H-3 1 AM 


WORTH 


Save 20% on your next ee subscrip- 
tion on the following conditions: 

1. There must be 12 of me. 

2. Beginning any month in the year. 

Be Coupons must be for consecutive mos. 

Not good nor redeemable on combination 

aircie 

The Expositor is $3.00 a year. 12 of these 
coupons, sent in accordance with the above 
Tules, will earn you 60c credit on your sub- 
scription. 


Mar. 1939 
Cc spate 


or CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH S PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offer- 
ings. Catalog free. Samples of va- 
rious styles sent on receipt of 25c. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 


27 N. 6th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Your Own 


D pif ulictins 


Church calendars, letters to members, 


cards, notices, programs, etc. Do them 


aS 
SER GE yourself at cost of paper and ink 
> \ kc? alone. We have outfitted thousands of 

(ON Ney churches. Press $11, $29 up. A boy 
Ss WES can operate with our instruction book. 
2 XCELSIOR Sold direct from the factory. Write for 


catalogue of presses and all details. 
The Kelsey Co., 1-32, Meriden, Conn. 
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Human City—Divine Christ 


(Continued from page 117) 


strong. Ask about the officials of a city, “Who are 
their friends?” and you will have the answer to 
the quality of city government. Ask the same ques- 
tion about a young man or woman, and you will 
know more of their character. Friendship of the 
type represented in the upper room offers an im- 
portant avenue of hope to the city. 


Good Friday Service 


Supsect: “The Cross—Hope of the City.” 
Text: “Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children.” 

SUBJECT MATERIAL: The whole city shared the 
Crucifixion. Calvary was a hill which reached 
above the city wall and the Cross on its summit 
could be seen from many points in the city. Doubt- 
less it was viewed by people on the walls, in the 
windows of homes behind the walls, by many on 
the roads just outside the wall, and by some who 
had climbed the steep hill to mock the victims 
at close range. 

Doubtless, to the masses in the city, this Cruci- 
fixion was just one more case of humans being 
sacrificed to the whims of the rulers; a spectacle 
to break the monotony of their oppressed lives. 
To others, especially to the rulers and those in 
authority, it was “good riddance.” This man’s 
teaching had seemed to smack of radicalism. “He 
should have known better than to question au- 
thority.’ Perhaps there were a few who looked 
upon the Cross with sorrow, wounded at heart 
by the apparent injustice of the death of this 
man who had borne himself with such poise, and 
seemed so fine. But it would nevertheless be 
true then, and doubtless today, that for the most 
part the masses looking upon that Cross saw in 
it no wrong. 

There is another view which must not be ig- 
nored. It is what Jesus saw from Calvary. Be- 
fore Him was the Holy of Holies on Mount 
Moriah. There, long ago, Abraham had nearly 
sacrificed his most precious son, But Abraham 
at the last moment had heard the voice of God 
proclaiming such sacrifice unnecessary. On this 
day those who were worshipping at that very 
hill could not hear the voice of God because of 
the noise and strife and clamor of the city. How 
often this same ci.,, since the days of Abraham, 
had sacrificed her most precious sons without 
hearing the voice of God. Amos had been driven 
back to his Tekoa wilderness. Elijah had fled 
from the city for his life. Urijah had paid the 
price in full, perhaps before the very gate at the 
foot of Calvary. Had this city, too, stoned the 
gentle, great-hearted Jeremiah? And now an- 
other son seeking to awaken the city to an un- 
derstanding of its own goodness was being re- 
viled and persecuted in death. 

Could Jesus from the Cross see, too, into the 
future and glimpse those scenes yet to come 
when this same human city under different 
names would stone Stephen, lead the aging 
Justin into the arena to torture, burn Savonarola 
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t+ the stake, drag Garrison through the streets 
md leave him outside the city for dead? Did He 
*e too a Christian minister of the 20th century 
‘ragged into an Arkansas woods and beaten 
vithin an inch of his life and left for dead be- 
use he had sought to help the oppressed poor? 
esus, with His arms stretched out to: make a 
tross out of His own life, was the supreme sym- 
sol that day of the heroic price of sacrifice that 
aad been and was to be the cost of moral and 
spiritual progress. The hope of the city is ever 
‘n those who care enough to pay that price. 


Easter Morning Service 
SuBJECT: “The Empty Tomb—Hope of the City.” 
Text: “Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
Luke 24:5. 
SUBJECT MATERIAL: History has shown that the 
nope for ancient Jerusalem lay in those who 
‘ound Jesus to be not a dead body in an empty 
‘omb but a living spirit released upon the world. 

Calvary was an experience shared by the whole 
sity. Easter belonged exclusively to those who 
xnew Jesus intimately before He went to Cal- 
vary. The gospels are specific on this point. The 
only ones who found Jesus after His death were 
shose who had become so well acquainted with 
dis personality that they would be able to rec- 
ognize His spirit anywhere. The women came to 
she tomb and found Him in the garden. Two 
friends going to Emmaus met Him along the 
way. The eleven in the Upper Room found Him 
n their midst. The fishermen on the sea break- 
fasted with a stranger on the shore and found 
the living Lord. The eleven on a hillside, per- 
haps where He had taught them to pray, dis- 
covered that He still lived. Thousands may have 
passed the garden tomb, but the Easter experi- 
ence belonged only to those who had known and 
Joved the Master. Is it not eternally true that 
‘those closest to one who has died have experi- 
‘énces which they alone appreciate and under- 
‘stand? 

The gospels are also explicit on the second 
‘point, that Jesus’ friends recognized, after His 
death, in no case a body but in each case His 
spirit. The women in the garden “thought it 
was the gardener”; friends on the road “thought 
it was another traveler”; ; the eleven in the upper 
room “thought they saw a ghost.” The fisher- 
man on the sea thought the one on shore was 

“another fisherman.” In each case it was after 
they had been a moment with the One they met, 
‘that they discovered the living spirit of Christ. 

Faster has shown us that the hope of the city 
in Jesus’ time lay with those who discovered 
through Him the eternal quality of life. In like 
manner the hope of our world lies with those who 
can discover, or who have discovered, the spirit 
of the Man of Galilee as a living influence in our 
world. 

We see what we have disciplined ourselves to 
see. The Disciples were so well acquainted with 
‘the spirit of Jesus Christ that they could not 
fail to recognize it, and their own kinship to it, 
wherever they found it. As the artist finds colors 
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on the sea which most of us do not realize are 
there, as the nature lover sees and hears things 
in the woods which most of us do not dream 
exist, so those who are trained in heart and 
mind to recognize and feel things related to the 
spirit of Jesus Christ will find it wherever they 
go. We may think at first we have met “only 
a gardener,’ or “another traveler,’ or “another 
fisherman.” But acquaintance may reveal to us 
that we have come to know something more of 
the living spirit of the Master. The hope of our 
modern world lies in those who care, in homes, 
in friendship, in the readiness to sacrifice, but 
above all else it lies in those whose approach to 
these things is made with the ability to recog- 
nize and cultivate the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


Public Worship 
(Continued from page 116) 

occasion of worship. One of the most worship- 
ful services ever witnessed by the writer was 
under the majestic oaks of a beautiful park in 
Illinois. The simple order appeared to be just 
what the occasion required, and every man at- 
tending seemed to feel that there was the house 
of God. Services held in the open are difficult to 
handle. There is so much to distract. Music is 
very difficult under such conditions and almost 
every feature of every service leaves us with the 
wish that it might have been better. And on the 
other hand we have shared in so-called occasions 
of worship in magnificent and expensive houses 
of God, that have missed their mark rather sadly. 
Everything considered, however, occasions of 
worship are much more effective in buildings es- 
pecially designed to house them. Certain churches 
and chapels have caught and retained something 
of the spirit of worship in their architectural 
fitness. Certainly it is easier to lift the worshiper 
toward heaven and God in such an environment 
than in one that lacks artistic appeal. 

The chaplain should come into this discussion 
far enough for us to know that worship is not 
a matter of personality. The chaplain is essen- 
tial to any formal occasion worship in his com- 
mand but his arrangement of that worship and 
his preparation for it should be in the interest of 
creating fellowship between the spirit of man and 
the spirit of the living God. If he has any other 
motive the occasion will not be worship but only 
a performance. It will descend to the plane of a 
perfunctory service in which he plays the leading 
role. In worship, the chaplain must be blotted 
out except as a responsible member of the group 
who shares the aspirations of those who have 
gathered together for communion with God. And 
it is the lasting influence of such communion that 
must give support to our military comrades in 
all exigencies, to the lonely sentry on an outpost 
that he may hold himself heroically ready for 
the proper performance of his military duties 
in spite of the terrors that crowd his imagina- 
tion, as also to those who are called to do the 
prosaic duties of camp and field. His steadiness, 
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‘is clear-sightedness and his entire usefulness 
vill be increased, not only by the presence of his 
‘omrades in arms, but by the inspiration that he 
solds over from a shared experience of worship 
vith them. To bring about such an experience in 
‘the lives of his military confreres should be the 
lItimate objective of every chaplain. To such as 
an attain to this high goal his popularity is 
vecure. To him they will turn in prosperity or 
‘dversity as their best friend. The one who made 
od real to them.—The Army Chaplain. 


New Worlds to Conquer 
(Continued from page 112) 


‘rimary importance now, as always, is not the 
‘hysical world without. It is the spiritual world 
rithin. That is the world that needs conquering. 
haven’t any slightest doubt about our human 
bility to cope with every new situation that 
rises to affect our outward circumstances. Let 
urricanes, floods, earthquakes, extreme tem- 
jerature fluctuations, droughts, tidal waves, 
ires—let them come. See how we rise like 

‘hoenix from the ashes, and soon return to nor- 
nal again. 

But I do have an intense apprehension that by 
uur neglect of the inner man—by our indiffer- 
mce to human values—by our preoccupation 
ith purely selfish motives rather than concern 
or the Kingdom of God on earth, we may let 
lip through our fingers the precious insights 
md spiritual benefits so painfully acquired step 
yy step through the ages. Yes, we may crucify 
“hrist all over again, even more cruelly and 
old-bloodedly than his own contemporaries. 

How can we possibly miss the significance of 
il this? Who will accept the challenge it offers? 
Tew worlds to conquer—the world within, cry- 
ag aloud to each and every one of us to come and 
ixplore its neglected domain, and tap its hidden 
reasures. New worlds waiting eagerly to bring 
bout peace on earth, goodwill to men, by win- 
ing them to the fellowship of the Master. 

No one can read the future. No one can fore- 
ell the ultimate outcome. But this much is cer- 
ain: There is no other pathway under heaven 
*y which we shall reach our yearned-for objec- 
ives, except the way pioneered by Jesus Christ. 
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